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^  J  JHEN  you  invest  in  a  cream  separator  let  one  thing  be  your 
(ML/  guide:  See  that  it  has  ball  bearings.  In  the  old  days  the 
turning  of  the  best  machine  was  a  man’s  work — work  requiring 
strength  and  endurance,  day  in,  and  day  out.  That  day  is  past; 
the  swing  is  all  toward  the  easy  "turning,  durable,  balbbearing 
cream  separator. 

McCormick-Deering  brought  in  ball  bearings,  by  far  the  greatest 
improvement  in  separator  design  in  recent  years.  Any  woman 
can  turn  the  McCormick^Deering  Primrose  with  the  greatest  ease 
—  the  children  can  turn  it  easily  too.  Friction  in  the  cream 
separator  for  the  first  time  is  reduced  close  to  the  vanishing  point. 
And  ball  bearings  \eep  the  machine  that  way — plain  bearings 
can  never  be  so  satisfactory. 

Light'running  durability  is  in  keeping  with  McCormick'Deering 
quality  and  efficiency  throughout.  Years  of  steady  service  in 
every  community  testify  to  clean  skimming,  sanitation,  easy 
cleaning,  and  a  faultless  splash  lubrication  system  (positive,  auto" 
made,  to  every  moving  part).  This  machine  comes  to  you  to  earn 
the  money  that  pays  for  it  —  our  12  months’ payment  plan  will 
help.  Sold  by  the  McCormickdDeering  agent  in  your  town. 


International  Harvester  Company 

HAMILTON  of  Canada,  Ltd.  CANADA 


The  Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separator 
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Milk  is  Free  From  Contamination 
in  a  Concrete  Milkhouse 

A  small  milkhouse,  separated  from  the  dairy  barn,  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  progressive  dairying.  Built  of  concrete,  it  is  permanent  and  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Such  a  housing  is  bound  to  add  to 
the  quality  of  milk  production  and  increase  its  selling  value.  The  following 
table  shows  how  simple  the  construction  of  a  concrete  milk  house  really  is: 

RECTANGULAR  MILKHOUSE 

Concrete  Mixtures 

Foundation  and  footing  . 1  :  2  y2  :  4 

Floor  .  1  :  2  :  4 

Cooling  Tank . 1  :  2  :  3 

Mortar  .  1  :  3 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED 

(Estimate  based  on  foundation  on  wall  extending  3  feet  below  grade) 

(Estimate  based  on  foundation  wall  extending  3  feet  below  grade) 

Cement .  44  sacks 

Sand . . 4  cubic  yards 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone.. . 5  y2  cubic  yards 

Concrete  block.  8  x  8  by  16 . 353 

Reinforcing  Steel . 137  feet  %  inch  rods 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

,  Canada  Oement  Company  Building 

Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


Montreal 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  IDEA 

A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPARIEL  CORKROARD 

has  kept  'the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  11  Brant  St., 

Montreal  Toronto 


Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 

are  given  unusual  treatment  in 

« 

A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph  D. 

ITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives-. a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  'been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 

400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

Publishers 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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The  Man  Who  Wins 


If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are 
If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don’t; 
If  you  like  to  win  but  think  you  can’t 
It  is  almost  certain  you  won’t 
If  you  think  you’ll  lose,  you’re  lost; 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow’s  will; 

It’s  all  in  the  state  of  the  mind. 

If  you  think  you’re  outclassed,  you  are 
You’ve  got  to  think  high,  to  rise; 
You’ve  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 
You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 

Life’s  battles  don’t  always  go  . 

\ 

To  the  strongest  to  the  fastest  man; 
But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 
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A  Contrast  in  Psychology 

By  J.  Coke,  B.&.A.,  M.S. 


THE  farmer^  occupation,  Ms 
home  life  and  the  institutions 
to  which  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  influence  his  “mental  pro¬ 
cesses”  in  many  ways. 

Consider  the  farmer’s  occupation; 
no  other  job  is  just  like  it.  Notice 
the  farmer  at  work  in  the  field.  Sup¬ 
pose,  he  is  sowing  grain.  He  drives 
a  team  up  and  down  the  field.  A 
little  distance  away  his  man  follows 
with  another  team  and  the  harrows. 
Up  and  down  they  go,  each  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  other;  each  must  plan  and 
be  responsible  for  his  own  part. 
True,  the  farmer’s  responsibility  is 
greater  than  the  man’s,  but  the  one 
is  independent  of  the  other,  each 
thinks  his  own  thoughts  and  indivi¬ 
dualism  is  the  result. 

Contrast  the  work  of  these  two 
men  with  that  of  the  factory  em¬ 
ployee.  There  he  stands  before  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Probably  there  is  a  long  row 
of  machines  very  similar  in  design, 
each  of  which  turns  out  a  single 
standard  part.  The  factory  worker 
performs  his  single  operation  and  he 
makes  no  plans  beyond  that.  The 
chief  engineer  planned  the  process. 
The  master  mechanic  is  on  the  job 
to  see  that  the  details  are  complet¬ 
ed.  The  factory  worker  doesn’t 
plan  production,  he  has  no  sales 
policy  to  project,  he  sells  only  his 
labor  and  the  sale  of  that  product 
is  arranged  by  his  union.  Surely 
there  is  little  individualism  here. 


His  views  on  public  questions  are 
influenced  by  his  labor  leaders  to  a 
large  extent.  Mass  psychology  oper¬ 
ates  where  mass  production  is  ef¬ 
fected.  But  the  farmer  as  he 
follows  his  seed  drill  or  his  plow 
may  settle  in  his  own  mind  problems 
of  business,  church  or  state.  It  is 
well  recognized  that  farmers  think 
more  than  other  classes  of  workmen. 

See  the  farmer  following  his  team 
up  and  down  the  field!  The  move¬ 
ment  is  slow — a  walk.  High  power¬ 
ed  machinery  is  not  the  rule.  A 
horse’s  gait — a  man’s  gait,  that  is 
the  speed;  deliberate  movement  be¬ 
gets  deliberate  thought  —  caution. 
True,  the  farmer’s  caution  may  be 
born  on  some  occasions,  out  of  lack 
of  information.  The  urban  worker 
moves  rapidly.  The  machine  must 
be  fed  and  it  runs  at  maximum 
speed.  He  must  “hop  to  it.”  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  he  must  reach  conclu¬ 
sions  quickly.  His  conclusion  may 
not  always  be  right  but  it  must  be 
made. 

Let  us  compare  the  farmer’s  job 
with  that  of  the  metal  worker  (an 
artisan).  The  farmer  deals  with 
crops  and  live  stock — living  things, 
while  the  metal  worker  has  for  his 
material  an  inanimate  thing.  The 
farmer  plants  a  seed,  the  progeny 
strongly  resembles  the  parent.  It  is 
the  old  story,  like  begets  like.  Simil- 
iarity  is  the  rule.  The  farmer  sows 
the  seed,  he  uses  good  seed  and  good 
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cultural  methods,  but  he  must  wait 
for  the  rain  and  the  warmth.  He 
thus  becomes  resigned  to  his  fate; 
he  can  do  so  much  and  no  more. 
He  is  in  some  measure  a  fatalist. 
The  metal  worker  takes  the  molten 
metal,  molds  it  into  different  shapes, 
heats  it  and  reheats  it,  and  the  final 
product  is  very  unlike  the  original 
material.  He  has  created  a  new 
thing  out  of  his  own  imagination. 
He  virtually  sets  no  limit  upon  what 
he  can  do. 

The  city  is  the  place  of  changes, 
new  goods,  new  fashions,  new  fads, 
are  seen  first  in  the  city.  The  urban 
dweller  demands  something  new. 
The  farmer  judges  the  new  in  the 
light  of  past  experience.  He  “views” 
with  suspicion. 

Another  point  may  be  raised.  The 
farmer’s  job  is  tilling  the  soil.  It 
is  a  land  relationship  and  land  is 
immobile.  It  can’t  move  or  be 
readily  moved,  thus  the  farmer  is 
slow  to  advocate  radical  social 
changes.  The  landless  man  may 
advocate  socialism,  but  few  far¬ 
mers  are  socialistic,  and  these 
would  likely  be  converted  were  a 
socialist  state  imminent.  The  farmer 
is  conservative. 

The  farmer’s  home  is  situated  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  its 
neighbors.  The  urban  homes  are 
close  together,  adjoining,  or  may 
even  be  within  the  same  four  walls. 
The  farmer  and  his  family  live  their 
own  life  unrestrained  in  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  except  for  such  social  and  trade 
contracts  as  they  may  make.  If 
there  are  advantages  in  this  the  far¬ 
mer  enjoys  them  but  there  are  also 
obvious  disadvantages.  The  meeting 
of  minds  in  such  rural  homes  is  far 
too  infrequent. 

The  farm  home  is  located  at  or 


near  the  scene  of  the  business  acti¬ 
vity.  This  is  not  the  case  in  urban 
life.  The  owner  of  a  small  grocery 
store  may  live  over  or  at  the  rear  of 
his  store,  but  most  urban  people 
want  to  get  away  from  their  indus¬ 
try  or  business  at  5  o’clock.  Urban 
industry  can  only  be  lived  with  dur¬ 
ing  certain  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
too  noisy,  too  nerve  Tacking,  too 
swift.  The  urbanite  must  lock  up  and 
get  away.  He  needs  a  short  work¬ 
week  and  a  long  week-end.  The 
farmer  doesn’t  close  up.  True,  some 
“keep  open”  too  long,  but  many  may 
find  vast  enjoyment  in  surveying 
their  domain  at  the  close  of  the 
day. 

The  farmer  has  farmers  for  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  the  butcher  may  have  a 
lawyer  for  a  neighbor;  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  and  a  bootlegger  may  reside 
side  by  side.  They  are  bound  to  be 
affected  by  such  relationship  even 
though  they  may  not  be  close 
friends.  The  farmer  meets  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  result  is  “farmer  opinion,” 
though  such  opinion  may  indeed  be 
modified  by  contact  with  others. 

What  of  farmers’  institutions?  Dr. 
C.  J.  Galpin,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
describes  them  as  “Crumbs,”  the  de¬ 
scription  is  not  in  apt.  The  city  has 
its  graded  school  but  the  farmer  has 
a  one  roomed  school.  The  city 
church  is  reasonably  well  equipped 
but  the  country  church  is  fighting 
for  its  very  life.  The  country  store 
is  feeling  “the  pinch  of  the  times.” 
If  the  farmers’  institutions  are 
crumbs,  they  are  so  because  an  older 
generation  was  bound  by  tradition. 
The  thoughts  of  men  and  women 
reared  under  the  influence  of  such 
institutions  obviously  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  them. 

(Continued  on  page  vi) 
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A  Trip  Across  the  Atlantic  in 

a  Sailing  Ship 

By  J.  C.  Crosbie,  ’30 


WHEN  one  speaks  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  today  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  the  mind  is  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  a  gigantic  liner  fitted  with  •lux- 
uriousness  of  a  modern  hotel.  We  look 
forward  to  rather  than  dread  the  long 
weary  miles  of  sea;  but  it  is  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  this 
comfort  and  speed  of  sea  travel  has 
been  developed.  Previous  to  this  time 
a  man  left  this  side  for  Europe  not 
knowing  when  he  would  arrive  or  if  he 
would  arrive  at  all. 

Today,  however,  this  is  not  the  case 
for  steamships  have  monoplized  the  pas¬ 
senger  trade  of  the  world.  But  there 
are  still  remaining  moderinized  sailing 
ships  which  wend  their  way  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe  carrying  only  cargoes  and 
small  crews.  It  is  a  voyage  in  one  of 
such  ships  that  I  am  going  to  describe 
to  you. 

Some  four  years  ago  my  family  be¬ 
came  filled  with  thd  strange  idea  that 
I  was  looking  unwell.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me  as  I  was  feeling  in  the 
best  of  condition.'  Well  after  much  con¬ 
sultation  they  decided  that  a  sea  voy¬ 
age  would  do  me  a  world  of  good.  The 
first  intimation  I  had  of  this  consulta¬ 
tion  of  my  state  of  health  was  one  day 
early  in  June.  During  lunch  of  that 
day  Dad  said  to  me.  “Well  Jack  how 
would  you  like  to  take  a  trip  to  Spain 
in  the  vessel  which  we  are  loading?”  The 
summer  term  exams  were  drawing  near 
and  as  I  had  not  been  hurting  myself 
at  studies  I  jumped  at  the  chance  of 
getting  out  of  them.  So  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  I  should  go. 


The  vessel,  a  three  masted  schooner 
of  about  300  tons  and  100  ft-  long  was 
to  finish  loading  in  two  days.  In  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship  the  cook 
house  and  crews  quarters  were  situated, 
while  the  main  cabin  was  situated  in  the 
stern.  This  cabin  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  these  served  as  a  dining 
room  and  had  three  small  rooms  lead¬ 
ing  from  it  These  rooms  acted  as  bed¬ 
rooms  for  the  mate,  cook,  and  Bos’on. 
The  other  large  room  served  as  an  of¬ 
fice  and  living  room  for  the  captain 
and  leading  from  his  sleeping  quarters. 
In  this  was  his  bunk  or  bed  and  a  cup¬ 
board.  The  bed  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  in  that  it  had  a  spring  while  the 
others  had  just  board  bottoms.  This 
small  room  was  given  to  me,  while  the 
captain  slept  on  a  couch  in  his  living 
room. 

As  this  was  essentially  a  cargo  boat 
it  was  not  allowed  to  carry  passengers ; 
so  I  had  to  sign  on  as  a  member  of 
the  crew.  The  crew  consisted  of  eight 
including  the  captain  and  myself.  I 
was  signed  as  an  assistant  purser  of  car¬ 
go  overseer  and  for  my  labours  received 
the  enormous  sum  of  20c  a  month.  In 
addition  to  the  crew  was  a  young 
Airdale  pup  which  I  brought  a- 
long  for  amusement.  He  was  only  3 
months  old  and  very  playful  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  chasing  the  birds  as 
they  flew  around  the  ship.  He  obeyed 
*  no  one  except  myself  and  the  captain  of 
whom  he  was  very  much  afraid. 

As  the  wind  was  our  only  means  of 
motion  and  the  captain  was  anxious  to 
get  clear  of  the  coast  as  quickly  as  poss- 
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ible,  we  left  port  on  Friday  evening  at 
6  o’clock,  with  a  half  a  gale  of  wind 
pushing  us  along.  As  soon  as  we  left 
the  harbour  I  went  down  to  get  supper. 
The  conditions  in  the  dining  room  is 
beyond  description.  Everything  was 
topsy-turvy,  boxes  of  food  and  other 
articles  all  over  the  place.  The  ship  also 
was  trying  to  see  how  far  she  could 
jump  out  of  the  water;  And  within  3 
minutes  I  was  rushing  for  the  deck. 

I  managed  to  crawl  down  again  at 
eight  o’clock  and  get  into  bed  without 
taking  off  any  clothes.  For  the  next 
three  days  I  never  touched  a  mouth- 
full  of  food  and  spent  the  time  cursing 
myself  for  coming  on  such  a  tub. 

On  the  second  day  I  was  rolling  a- 
round  in  my  bunk  wishing  myself  any 
where  but  where  I  was  when  my  hand 
came  into  contact  with  a  bottle  at  the 
head  of  the  bunk.  Looking  at  it  for 
a  moment  in  a  half  dazed  wa.y  I  could 
make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  as  it  was 
not  marked  poison  I  decided  to  taste  it 
well  one  taste  led  to  another  and  in  a 
very  short  while  the  bottle  which  had 
been  half  full  was  empty.  For  the  rest 
of  that  day  and  the  next  I  imagined  all 
sorts  of  funny  things  and  sometimes  the 
room  seemed  as  if  it  were  trying  to 
so  race  the  vessel  it  was  going  around  so 
fast  and  making  many  weird  turns. 

The  next  day  I  managed  to  crawl  on 
deck  and  here  the  captain  found  me 
later  on  in  the  morning.  He  of  course 
started  making  funny  remarks;  at  least 
they  were  funny  in  his  own  mind.  “By 
the  way  captain,’’  I  said,  “What  was  in 
that  bottle  in  your  bunk?’’  ‘‘What  dif¬ 
ference  do,es  it  make  to  you?”  he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘‘not  much,”  I  said,  ‘‘but  it  might 
make  some  difference  to  you  seeing  that 
there  is  none  left.”  ‘‘Well  I  be  damned, 
no  wonder  I  heard  you  singing  so  cheer¬ 
fully  yesterday  afternoon.  That  stuff, 


my  lad,  was  one  of  the  best  brands  of 
Jamaica  Rum.” 

After  the  first  three  days  sea  sick¬ 
ness  was  a  thing  of  the  past  with  me, 

The  days  now  passed  merrily  and  as 
I  was  more  of  a  passenger  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  only  worked  when  the  spirit 
moved  me.  When  I  did  attempt  to  do 
anything  I  usually  got  in  the  way  so 
much  that  I  was  ordered  to  take  my¬ 
self  off.  We  left  home  just  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  moon,  and  so  she  be¬ 
came  bigger  and  bigger  every  night. 
These  nights  are  beyond  the  description 
of  my  poor  pen.  Everynight  I  would 
take  myself  off  to  the  bow  and  watch 
the  moon  make  her  appearance  over  the 
horizon  and  followed  her  in  her  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  sky.  Some  nights  she 
was  so  bright  that  night  became  as  day 
and  we  seemed  to  be  sailing  in  a  silver 
sea.  Added  to  this  romantic  setting  was 
the  sound  of  the  wind  singing  softly 
through  the  sails  and  riggings.  Up  in 
the  bow  on  such  nights  I  became  lost 
in  dreams  of  the  future — but  alas  the 
dreams  like  the  night  have  gone  for  ever 
in  the  past. 

Every  afternoon  from  four  to  six  was 
set  aside  for  cards  in  which  the  cabin 
usually  played  the  members  of  the  crew, 
the  cabin  being  represented  by  the  mate 
and  myself.  Many  exciting  games  were 
played  and  to  make  things  more  interest¬ 
ing  there  was  usually  some  small  stake 
to  play  for. 

We  were  getting  along  at  a  pretty  live¬ 
ly  rate  and  on  the  tenth  day  out  land  was 
sighted  far  off  on  the  horizon.  When 
I  inquired  what  It  was  the  captain  said 
it  was  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands. 
This  group  consists  of  ten  fairly  large 
islands  which  are  situated  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  North  American  Contin¬ 
ent  and  nine  hundred  from  Africa,  their 
nearest  neighbour-  They  are  scattered 
over  a  large  area,  all  but  three  being  out 
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of  sight  of  each  other.  The  main 
group  was  made  up  of  three  islands  in 
a  row  and  the  scenery  in  passing  thesp 
is  unique.  Pico,  the  centre  island  is 
low  and  flat  at  both  ends  rising  in  the 
centre  to  a  conical  peak  the  summit  of 
which  reaches  over  seven  thousand  feet 
into  the  air.  On  a  clear  day  when  the 
large  White  Clouds  are  floating  about  in 
the  heavens  the  centre  of  the  peak  is 
sometimes  invisible  in  one  of  these, 
while  the  top  may  be  seen  far  obove  it. 

In  this  region  we  passed  a  number 
of  turtles  and  managed  to  secure  a 
couple.  So  for  the  next  three  days  we 
fed  on  turtle  soup  and  turtle  flesh. 

From  the  Azores  onward  we  made 
fairly  good  time  and  came  to  the  Af¬ 
rican  Coast  on  the  eighth  day  after  pas¬ 
sing  them.  After  entering  the  straits  a 
sudden  fog  arose  and  enveloped  us  and, 
although  they  are  only  9  miles  wide  or 
so  at  their  widest  port,  nothing  could  be 
distinguished  more  than  a  distance  of 
fifty  ft.  from  the  boat.  This  part  of  the 
voyage  was  about  the  wildest  experience 
I  have  ever  had.  The  fog  was  dense 
and  one  could  not  hear  oneself  speak 
for  the  shrieking  of  steamer’s  whistles, 
fishing  smacks  horns,  fog  signals  and 
the  land  on  both  sides,  and  last  but  not 
least  otr  own  small  but  very  efficient 
horn.  As  the  wind  was  in  our  favour 
we  skipped  through  fairly  quickly  hav¬ 
ing  only  two  real  frights.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  we  had  to  swing  right  around  to 
clear  a  fishing  smack,  and  a  little  later 
a  big  liner  went  by  us  so  close  that  you 
could  hear  the  clater  of  dishes  in  the 
deck  pantries.  We  passed  Gibraltar  a- 
bout  two  A.M.,  and  entered  on  our  jour¬ 
ney  up  the  Mediterranean.  Our  dest¬ 
ination  was  three  hundred  miles  up  this 
sea  and  we  did  the  journey  in  two  and  a 
half  days,  having  glorious  weather  all 
the  way. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 


we  altered  our  course  a  little  and  grad¬ 
ually  came  closer  and  closer  to  the  land. 
The  scenery  here  was  wonderful,  a 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Serra 
Nevada  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  their  tops  are  covered  with  snow. 
At  the  foot  of  these  mountains  could  be 
distinguished  the  small  towns  and  farm¬ 
ing  settlements  and  miles  and  miles  of 
cultivated  land-  About  four  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  Alicante,  our  destination  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  At  first  I  could 
make  nothing  out  except  a  huge  fort  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  hill  over  the  city  but  as  w,e 
drew  nearer  I  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
many  break  waters  which  went  to  make 
up  the  harbour  and  inside  these  the 
place  was  alive  with  shipping  of  all 
forms  and  shapes.  A  little  pilot  came 
on  board  to  pilot  us  into  the  harbour. 
On  passing  into  the  harbour  I  saw  the 
need  for  so  many  break  waters.  The 
city  was  situated  on  a  straight  coast 
line  with  no  form  of  natural  harbour 
whatsoever,  so  to  build  up  their  shipping 
trade  they  made  many  artificial  ones. 
Inside  could  be  seen  the  flags  of  about 
ten  different  countries  dying  at  the 
mast  heads  of  the  different  ships, 
and  there  was  a  continuous  coming  and 
going  of  ships  all  the  time,  I  was,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  very  anxious  to  get  on  land 
again  after  cooped  up  for  twenty-four 
days,  besides  this  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  Spanish  ladies  and  was  very  anxious 
to  give  them  the  once  over  for  my¬ 
self.  But  by  the  time  the  customs  got 
through  with  us  it  was  getting  near  ten 
o’clock  so  I  had  to  content  myself  till 
morning. 

We  spent  nine  days  here  discharging 
our  cargo  and  taking  in  another.  While 
this  was  in  progress  I  remained  ashore 
in  a  hotel  and  spent  most  of  my  time 
amusing  myself  sight-seeing.  On 
the  nineth  we  embarked  again  for  home. 
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The  weather  going  down  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  not  so  favorable  the  winds 
being  contrary.  Coming  up  we  did  the 
journey  in  two  days  and  a  half,  but  go¬ 
ing  down  it  took  us  eight  days  to  do  the 
same  distance.  On  passing  through  the 
straits  into  the  Atlantic  we  again  en¬ 
countered  unfavorable  weather.  When 
the  wind  blew  at  all  it  was  a  head  one 
but  most  of  the  time  we  were  stranded 
without  any. 

I  won’t  weary  you  with  the  details  of 
the  journey  back  but  will  only  relate  one 
or  two  happenings.  The  wind  being 
contrary  to  our  course,  we  were  driven 
mrch  farther  south  than  we  wished  to 
go-  One  day  I  was  delighted  by  my 
first  sight  of  flying  fish.  These  little 
fish  would  leap  out  of  the  water  arid 
fly  along  the  surface  for  about  20  yards 
before  entering  the  water  again.  An¬ 
other  day  while  in  this  region  we  ran 
into  a  school  of  small  dolphins  and  I 
spent  hours  trying  to  catch  them  but 
only  managed  to  get  two  which  served 
us  for  fresh  fish  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Most  of  the  voyage  so  far  has  been 
conceived  with  pleasant  experience,  but 
let  me  tell  you  one  or  two  unpleasant 
ones. 

One  day  on  entering  the  mates  room 
I  discovered  him  sweeping  out  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  bunk.  ‘What  are  you  doing?’ 
I  said,  “Just  getting  rid  of  a  bug  or 
two,”  he  replied,  and  on  looking  into 


the  bunk  I  saw  a  small  heap  of  bugs 
piled  up  in  one  corner.  Having  nothing 
else  to  do  I  decided  to  investigate  and  see 
if  there  were  any  in  mine.  I  spread  all 
the  blankets  out  on  the  cabin  floor  and 
for  the  next  horr  and  a  half  I  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  a  flea  hunt.  At  the  end  of 
the  hunt  I  had  the  scalps  of  seventeen 
bugs  and  four  fleas  to  my  credit. 

When  we  had  been  out  about  eighteen 
days  from  Alicante  the  captain  decided 
we  would  have  to  go  easy  on  the  water, 
as  we  were  making  poor  headway  to¬ 
wards  home,  and  he  couldn’t  tell  when 
we  would  get  there.  So  he  stopped  us 
from  using  the  fresh  water  for  washing 
etc. 

Well  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  we 
had  to  wash  in  salt  water.  If  there  is 
anyone  of  my  readers  who  has  ever 
iried  the  salt  water  for  this  purpose  he 
will  understand  our  difficulty  and  sy¬ 
mpathize  with  us. 

There  is  not  much  left  to  say.  The 
first  land  we  sighted  after  leaving  Spain 
was  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  r  at  home. 
We  sighted  this  on  the  morning  of  the 
forty-second  day  out  from  Alicante. 

The  tug  came  to  tow  us  in  and  here 

the  captain  informed  me  that  my  uncle 

had  just  died  and  that  I  was  just  in 

time  for  a  funeral.  A  real  end  to  a 

run  of  bad  luck-  I  who  had  not  seen 

* 

land  for  forty-two  days  and  expecting  to 
cut  up  rough  on  reaching  ,  had  to  con¬ 
duct  myself  in  a  sober  manner. 


ft* 
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The  Foster  Mother 

By  iS.  R.  Howe,  ’30 


CANADA,  as  .  compared  with 
European  countries,  is  a  new 
country,  and  one  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  quickly.  Seventy-five  years 
ago  it  had  quite  a  different  aspect 
to  that  of  the  present  day.  Large 
tracts  of  bush  and  uncleaned  land 
could  be  seen,  and  the  number  of 
livestock  was  small.  In  those  days 
cows  were  only  kept  for  family  use, 
and  any  surplus  milk  was  made  into 
butter  or  cheese,  which  in  turn  was 
consumed  by  each  individual  family. 
The  land,  being  virgin  soil,  was  able 
to  stand  extensive  cropping  without 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  so  that  the 
keeping  of  a  few  livestock  for  family 
use,  was  sufficient.  However,  as  time 
went  on,  more  ground  was  cleared 
and  the  older  land  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  strain  of  this  continual 
cropping.  More  people  were  settling 
here,  cities  were  beginning  to  grow, 
and  thus  a  further  and  bigger  de¬ 
mand  was  being  created  for  live¬ 
stock  and  its  products. 

Farmers  began  slowly  to  realize 
that  the  selling  of  hay  and  straw 
besides  their  grain  was  a  system  of 
farming  that  only  paid  for  a  few 
years.  They  were  not  getting  such 
good  yields  from  crops  as  former¬ 
ly,  and  gradually  they  began 
to  keep  more  livestock,  in  par¬ 
ticular  more  cows.  It  used  to  be  a 
very  common  sight  on  the  main 
highways  leading  to  a  city,  to  see 
load  after  load  of  hay  and  straw 
being  hauled  to  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  way  this  was  a  good 
cash  business,  as  there  were  few 
automobiles,  and  all  city  transport 


was  done  by  horses,  which  had  to 
be  fed.  Factories,  too,  were  being 
built,  and  large  cities  were  growing 
in  different  parts  of  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada,  thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
keeping  of  livestock  and  more  cows 
was  practically  a  necessity.  So  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  have  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Canada  carrying  on 
a  system  of  profitable  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  Some  sections  were  given  up 
entirely  to  dairy  work,  especially 
near  the  cities,  where  there  was  a 
ready  market  for  milk,  butter  and 
cheese;  while  the  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  favored  beef  cattle. 

The  cows  kept  in  the  period  just 
'mentioned  were  just  cows,  and 
if  they  did  not  give  very  much 
milk,  nobody  seemed  to  worry.  As 
the  farmer  kept  more  cows,  he  real¬ 
ized  that  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  have  animals  that  would  produce 
a  profit  over  the  cost  of  their  feed. 
However,  this  movement  was  slow 
and  even  today,  there  are  farmers 
who  cannot  be  convinced  that  they 
are  keeping  the  cows,  not  the  cows 
keeping  them.  The  number  of  cows 
kept  has  increased  rapidly.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  only  8,000 
dairy  cows  of  all  breeds,  but  in  1923 
there  were  1,200,000.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  increase  was  from  1919  to 
1923,  when  there  was  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  30,000.  Dairying  now  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  source  of  continuous 
prosperity  to  the  farmer,  but  its 
success  depends  on  three  important 
things:  the  producing  ability  of  the 
cows,  their  feeding  and  management 
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and  the  market  for  their  produce. 

The  first  of  these  three  items  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  the  type  and 
ancestry  of  the  cows.  The  past  ten 
to  fifteen  years  have  seen  rapid 
strides  made  in  milk  recording  and 
cow-testing,  so  that  one  is  able  to 
choose  cows  from  families  that  have 
large  milk  and  butter  records  to  their 
credit.  Help  can  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Fieldmen  of  the  Breed  As¬ 
sociations  and  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  so  that  everything  is 
favorable  to  the  farmer  when  select¬ 
ing  foundation  animals.  Another 
feature  in  selection  that  is  perhaps 
often  overlooked,  is  community 
breeding.  Several  beneficial  results 
come  from  this,  such  for  instance  as 
official  testing,  by  which  several 
members  of  the  community  have 
testing  done  at  the  same  time  and 
thus  reduce  the  expenses  of  travel¬ 
ling,  etc.,  of  the  supervisors.  Also 
feed  can  be  purchased  on  a  co¬ 
operative  plan,  lessening  the  expen¬ 
ses  to  the  individual.  When  one  com¬ 
munity  has  a  large  number  of  anim¬ 
als  of  the  same  breed,  the  fact  soon 
becomes  widely  known — provided 
that  they  are  good  individuals  of  the 
breed — and  buyers  are  attracted 
from  a  distance.  A  very  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  Oxford  County, 
Ontario,  famous  far  and  wide  for  its 
Holsteins. 

Many  a  farmer  has  bought  high 
record  cows  and  spoiled  them  by 
poor  feeding.  The  correct  feeding 
of  cows  is  something  that  every  far¬ 
mer  should  understand,  and  yet  there 
are  many  who  do  not  feed  economi¬ 
cally  for  maximum  production. 
Cows  are  great  users  of  good  rough- 
age,  and  the  more  that  can  be  grown 
at  home,  the  cheaper  will  be  the 
cost  of  feeding.  Alfalfa  hay  can 


now  be  grown  successfully  in  most 
parts  of  the  Province,  and  this  crop 
has  been  the  salvation  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  It  is  a  certain  hay  crop, 
even  in  a  dry  year,  and  not  only 
gives  feed  of  excellent  quality,  if 
properly  cured,  but  provides  pasture 
when  the  ordinary  meadows  are 
dried  up.  Corn  and  oats  too  can  be 
readily  grown  in  the  Province,  so 
that  the  farmer  is  able  to  produce 
on  his  own  farm,  three  feeds  of  high 
nutritive  value  and  palatability.  A 
cow  is  very  much  like  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  she  has  her  likes  and  dislikes. 
The  writer  has  known  cows  that  did 
not  care  for  gluten  feed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  in  their  feed,  and  had  to  have 
special  rations  mixed  for  them  to  se¬ 
cure  maximum  production.  The 
more  “fussing”  one  is  able  to  give 
the  cow  and  the  more  care  one  can 
take  with  her  feeding  problems,  the 
better  she  will  produce.  In  one  well- 
known  Canadian  breeder’s  test  barn 
there  are  cards  bearing  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Treat  a  cow  as  you  would  a 
lady,”  and  the  boys  there  certainly 
live  up  to  that  motto. 

Dairy  farmers  are  well  supplied 
with  suitable  markets  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  People  are  drinking  more 
milk  and  consuming  more  ice  cream 
than  in  former  years.  Raw  milk 
and  cream  can  be  shipped  to  the 
larger  cities  from  outlying  country 
points,  owing  to  our  increased  facil¬ 
ities  of  transportation.  We  have  a 
big  market  in  Great  Britain  for  our 
butter  and  cheese,  although  we  have 
to  send  a  high  grade  product  there 
to  maintain  our  hold  on  that  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  present  time  only  about 
20%  of  Canada’s  dairy  production  is 
being  exported,  but  this  amount  is 
important,  as  the  price  received  for 
(Continued  on  page  v) 
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Amateur  Radio 

By  J.  W.  McCalla  ’30 


N  these  days  of  radio  for  everybody, 

I  most  people  are  apt  to  think  of  this 
science  solely  as  a  means  of  hearing 
speeches,  concerts,  etc,  from  a  distant 
city.  They  are  prone  to  forget  that  this 
is.  only  one  phrase  of  radio,  and  that 
there  are  many  others  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  instructive. 

One  of  the  greatest  thrills  I  ever  got 
from  radio  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
talked  by  it  to  another  person.  In  this 
case  it  was  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  lived 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  This 
was  nearly  six  years  ago  when  popular 
radio  broadcasting  was  just  beginning. 
We  both  had  crystal  receiving  sets,  all 
home-made  with  the  exception  of  the 
headphones.  Our  transmitters  were  the 
simplest  possible  and  consisted  of  an 
induction  coil  from  an  artomobile  of 
well  known  make.  At  the  hour  when 
the  attempt  to  communicate  via  radio 
was  to  be  made,  I  was  ready  at  the  set. 
I  sent  his  call  somewhat  unsteadily  and 
listened  for  a  reply.  Deep  silence,  I 
called  him  again.  More  silence*  Then 
the  phone  rang,  and  my  friend  demanded 
to  know  if  I  was  ready  for  the  test.  I 
replied  that  I  had  been  calling  him  for 
the  past  five  minutes.  He  said  he  had¬ 
n’t  heard  anything,  but  would  now  call 
me.  I  returned  to  the  set,  but  all  was 
silent.  Then  followed  another  consult¬ 
ation  over  the  phone.  After  this  I  cal¬ 
led  him  again  by  radio,  and  when  I 
heard  a  faint  scratch — scratch  in  reply 
I  knew  how  Marconi  felt  when  he 
heard  the  first  signals  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Slowly  and  with  difficulty  I 
copied  down  the  news  that  my  signals 
were,  ‘‘good  and  strong.’’  I  returned 
the  compliment,  and  we  chatted  back 


and  forth  for  about  an  hour.  I  was 
then  in  about  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
was  the  late  Mr.  Keats  when  he  first 
looked  into  Chapman’s  Homer. 

Another  red-letter  day  in  the  amat¬ 
eur’s  career  is  when  he  communicates 
with  his  first  out-of-town  station.  I 
well  remember  this  particular  landmark 
in  my  radio  experience.  For  a  year  or 
so  after  the  incident  related  above  I 
hadn’t  progressed  much  in  the  transmit¬ 
ting  line,  mainly  because  of  the  high  • 
cost  of  the  equipment  necessary  in  those 
days  to  communicate  over  any  distance 
greater  than  a  mile  or  two.  When  the 
marvellous  efficiency  of  the  short 
wavelengths  was  discovered,  however, 

I  soon  made  the  parts  for  a  low-power 
vacuum  tube  transmitted.  In  it  I  used 
an  ordinary  201 -A  receiving  tube,  as  I 
hadn’t  the  capital  to  purchase  one  of  the 
more  expensive  transmitting  type  tubes. 
With  great  enthusiasm  I  hooked  up  the 
transmitter,  and  with  steadily  decreasing 
enthusiasm  I  called  amateur  stations  in 
all  parts  of  the  continent  every  evening 
for  two  weeks,  with  no  success.  I  was 
abort  ready  to  give  it  up,  when  one  even¬ 
ing  a  local  amateur  informed  me  over 
the  phone  that  my  transmitter  was  on 
the  wrong  wavelength.  I  immediately 
adjusted  the  transmitter,  a  little  at  a 
time,  until  he  told  me  that  the  wave¬ 
length  was  correct*  I  then  called  an 
amateur  in  Pittsburg  whom  I  heard 
sending,  and  the  unbelievable  happened. 
He  came  thundering  back,  and  in  the 
staccato  language  of  the  International 
Morse  Code  told  me  that  I  was  “Q.S.A.’’ 
or‘‘loud.”  Talk  about  your  ‘‘grand  and 
glorious  feeling’s!”  In  the  next  hour 
1  talked  with  .three  other  amateur  stat- 
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ions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  formally  initiated  into 
the  ranks  of  the  transmitting  amateurs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sides  to 
amateur  radio  is  the  handling  of  mes¬ 
sages.  Every  month  thousands  of  mes¬ 
sages  are  handled  free  of  charge  by 
amateurs  in  Canada  and  United  States. 
In  connection  with  this  message  handling 
I  had  a  rather  humorous  experience. 
A  friend  had  dropped  in  to  see  how  a 
transmitting  station  worked,  and  I  told 
him  something  of  the  way  messages 
were  handled.  He  suggested  that  I 
send  one  for  him  to  a  young  lady  in 
Chicago  whom  he  had  met  while  she 
was  on  a  visit  for  a  week  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  assented,  and  he  wrote 
out  a  rather  affectionate  message,  end- 

t 

ing  with  “love  and  kisses.  ”  I  don’t  think 
he  believed  I  could  get  it  through  to 
Chicago,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  commit¬ 
ted  himself  so  much.  However,  in  a- 
bout  ten  minutes  I  had  hooked  up  with 
a  Chicago  station,  and  gave  the  operator 
the  message,  requesting  him  to  phone  it 
in  at  once  and  get  a  reply.  He  did  this, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  said  the  lady 
seemed  very  much  surprised,  and  could¬ 
n’t  think  of  a  suitable  reply.  The  sight 
of  my  friend’s  fate  when  I  told  him  the 
message  had  been  delivered  will  haunt 
my  memory  for  some  time  to  come.  As 
we  were  signing  off,  the  Chicago  oper¬ 
ator  said,  “Say,  old  man,  how  abort  a 
personal  delivery  of  the  last  part  of  the 
message  ?”  I  told  him  to  use  his  own 
discretion  about  that!  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  a  neighbour  who  was  extremely 
skeptical  about  “this  here  wireless”  gave 
me  a  message  to  his  relatives  in  Toronto- 
When  I  got  an  answer  for  him  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  he  immediately  called  them 
up  by  long  distance  phone  to  verify  it! 

And  now  for  what  is  perhaps  the 
supreme  thrill  to  be  experienced  by 
radio;  talking  for  the  first  time  to  a 


station  thousands  of  miles  away,  in  Au¬ 
stralia  for  example.  You  are  sitting  be¬ 
fore  a  table  on  which  are  some  coils, 
meters,  switches  and  various  strange 
looking  instruments.  The  hour  is  a- 
bout  four  A.  M.,  and  you  are  weary 
from  sitting  up  all  night,  and  are  about 
ready  to  turn  in.  As  you  manipulate 
the  receiver  you  hear  dots  and  dashes 
from  practically  all  continents,  at  least 
you  hear  a  station  in  Australia  sending 
“C  Q”  over  and  over,  which  means  that 
he  wants  somebody  to  call  him.  His 
signals  are  rath,er  weak,  and  apt  to  get 
lost  in  a  faint  but  persistant  background 
of  static.  At  last  he  stops,  and  for  five 
minutes  or  so  you  call  him,  signing  your 
own  call  occasionaly  so  he  will  know  who 
you  are.  You  then  switch  on  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  listen  for  a  reply,  without 
much  hope  of  success.  For  a  moment 
you  hear  nothing  but  the  murmur  of 
static.  Listen !  there  is  a  faint  peep- 
peep  which  has  travelled  over  ten  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  sea  and  land.  With  hands 
that  are  somewhat  unsteady  you  make 
one  or  two  final  adustments  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  then  start  to  copy  what  he 
is  saying.  Yes,  he  has  heard  you,  sure 
enough,  and  when  he  stops  sending  you 
have  written  down  something  like  this. 
GE  OM  UR  R6  ES  STDY  HR 
VY  FB  GLD  TO  QSO  QRK? 
Being  interprted  this  means,  “Good 
evening,  old  man.  Your  signals  are 
strong  and  steady  here.  Very  fine  bus¬ 
iness.  Glad  to  hook  up  with  you.  How 
do  sound?”  You  then  answer  him  and 
report  on  the  strength  and  character  o’f 
his  signals.  After  that  you  chat  a  while 
on  anything  from  the  weather  to  inter¬ 
national  politics-  At  last  the  Australian 
says  he  has  to  go  to  supper  and  you  re¬ 
ply  that  you  will  have  to  get  ready  for 
breakfast,  and  after  an  exchange  of  com¬ 
pliments  you  sign  off.  Is  there  any 
(Continued  on  page  v) 
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Standard  Bred  Poultry 

By  C.  R.  Smith,  ’30. 


THE  term  “standard  bred  poultry” 
should  be  applied  to  all  poultry  bred 
according  to  the  ideal  or  standard 
laid  down  by  the  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  Standard  of  Perfection. 
Such  birds  usually  receive  the  mis-no- 
men  “fancy”  by  certain  commercial 
poultrymen  and  college  lecturers  ;and 
are  looked  upon  with  a  certain  measure 
of  contempt  by  these  same  men-  Why 
this  should  be  so.  is  hard  to  conceive, 
as  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  “biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  you.”  Fanciers  have 
given  these  men  the  breeds  and  the 
poultry  knowledge  from  which  they 
make  their  living,  and  can  truly  be  call¬ 
ed  their  benefactors.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  commercial  men,  whom  we  may 
style  “productionists”,  when  a  breed 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  fancier,  it 
sounds  the  death  note  in  the  usefulness 
of  that  breed.  This  is  accepted  by  the 
fancier  as  one  of  his  burdens,  but,  like 
Shylock.”  He  bears  it  with  a  patient 
shrug,  for  suffering  is  the  badge  of  all 
his  tribe.” 

The  bone  of  contention  is  that  birds 
bred  by  fanciers  do  not  lay  eggs.  If 
that  were  the  case,  where  do  our  great 
fanciers,  such  as  E.  B.  Thompson,  J. 
S.  Martin,  Cecil  Sheppard,  Harold 
Tompkins  and  many  more,  get  the  eggs 
to  supply  their  great  hatching  egg  and 
baby  chick  trade?  Such  a  trade  jre- 
quires  eggs  during  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  as  well  as  during  the  spring  months, 
and  to  supply  such,  winter  production 
must  be  kept  at  a  high  level. 

Of  course  the  main  object  of  these 
breeders  is  high  quality  show  specimens 
and  vigorous  breeding  birds,  and  to  do 
this  they  cannot  force  their  birds  to  the 


point  of  exhaustion  for  the  sake  of 
high  egg  records,  thus  undermining  the 
health  and  breeding  .of  the  birds,  nor 
do  they  care  to  detract  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  bird’s  beauty  by  having  it  fray  its 
plumage  going  in  and  out  of  trap  nests. 
For  these  reasons  the  fancier  has  not 
paid  much  attention  to  egg  records, 
which  condition  has  lent  itself  very  fav¬ 
orably  to  criticism  by  these  commercial 
poultrymen. 

Productionists  have  laid  down  an 
authentic  egg  type,  by  which  they  pick 
and  sell  their  layers.  Every  breed  in 
the  Standard  of  Perfection  excepting 
possibly  Games  and  Bantams,  have  all 
the  features  of  this  egg  type,  such  as 
depth  and  length  of  body,  health,  vig¬ 
our  etc,  in  their  description  and  ideal 
illustration  in  that  book.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  bird  which  combines  the 
egg  type  with  beauty  is  not  useful.  This 
Standard  of  Perfection  is  the  standard 
by  which  all  poultry  are  judged  at  our 
poultry  shows,  and  a  fancier  to  win  at 
these  shows  under  a  competent  judge, 
must  have  his  birds  conform  to  this 
ideal,  which  combines  egg-type  and  beau¬ 
ty-  Then  why  do  fancier’s  birds  not 
lay?  They  do,  and  if  fed  with  that  end 
in  view,  they  will  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  in  egg  production  with  birds  which 
have  been  bred  for  years  according  to 
the  egg  type,  with  no  thought  to  beauty. 
Furthermore  Standard  bred  birds  are 
no  eyesore  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
may  be  had  through  working  with  them. 

The  production  craze  took  the  fanciers 
by  surprise  and  consequently  they  were 
very  nearly  “snowed  under,”  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  poultry  shows  and  the  standard 
bred  poultry  business  suffered  to  a 
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large  extent.  Poultry  shows  seemingly 
lost  favor  with  the  public  and  attendance 
lowered  perceptably.  Various  suggest¬ 
ions  were  brought  forward  to  improve 
the  situation,  among  which  were  ring¬ 
side  judging,  wild  bird  displays,  corn- 
bins  tions  of  score  card  and  comparison 
judging,  and  novel  contests  for  those  at¬ 
tending  the  shows.  Production  classes 
were  also  instituted  and  all  these,  where 
they  were  practiced  had  an  effect  on  the 
attendance,  but  it  was  not  until  the  past 
year  that  a  reaction  was  apparent,  which 
showed  that  the  general  public  were 
turning  again  to  the  beautiful.  Fanciers 
have  awakened,  are  advertising  the  egg 
records  of  their  birds  and  are  realizing 
better  profits  than  before.  The  big¬ 
ger  shows  of  the  past  year,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Chicago  Coliserm,  New 
York  State  Fair  and  Toronto  Royal 
were  the  best  ever  held.  Smaller  Poult¬ 
ry  shows  which  had  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors  during  the  years  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  craze,  have  again  stated  their  in¬ 
tention  of  holding  shows,  and  a  large 
new  organization  has  been  founded  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Standard  bred 
poultry.  With  the  Worlds  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  offing,  the  future  looks  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bright  for  those  who  have 
stood  by  standard  bred  poultry. 

As  a  result  of  this  competition  be¬ 
tween  fanciers  and  productionists,  the 
poultry  industry  has  benefited  a  great 
deal.  Fanciers  are  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  egg  production  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  installed  trap  nests,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  high  egg  records 
from  forced  pullets,  but  to  show  them 
their  best  natural  layers  so  that  they 
might  breed  from  them,  and  increase 
their  average  egg  production  while  still 
maintainting  their  high  average  of  stan¬ 
dard  quality.  Commercial  breeders  are 
paying  more  attention  to  standard  qual¬ 
ification  to-day  and  in  many  egg  laying 


contests,  birds  entered  are  being  in¬ 
spected  for  standard  disqualifications. 
As  a  result  of  this  trend,  we  are  much 
closer  to  our  ideal  fowl,  combing  beau¬ 
ty  and  utility  qualities,  than  ever  before. 
This  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  fact 
that  two  R.  O.  P.  Single  Combs  White 
Leghorn  hens  won  first  and  second  in 
the  open  classes  at  the  past  Royal  Winter 
Fair-  ‘‘Make  the  beautiful  more  use¬ 
ful  and  the  useful  more  beautiful” 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  poultry- 
man,  whether  fancier  or  productionist. 
However,  there  are  still  those  who  are 
prone  to  divide  poultry  into  fancy  and 
utility  breeds  and  who  believe  the  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  S  C.  Whi:e 
Leghorn  to  be  the  only  useful  fowl. 
Only  time  can  teach  such  people  other¬ 
wise.  There  is  no  best  breed.  There 
are  some  sixty-five  standard  varieties 
of  poultry,  outside  of  Batams  and  Ex¬ 
hibition  Games,  each  of  which  have 
their  supporters,  who  breed  them  be¬ 
cause  they  think  them  the  best  breed. 
The  best  breed  for  one  man  may  prove 
exactly  the  reverse  for  another.  Strain 
counts  as  much  and  more  than  breed. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  product¬ 
ion  craze,  many  humorous  situations  a  - 
rose.  Then,  the  only  qualification  of 
utility  birds,  was  that  they  had  to  be 
positively  uglv  and  nondescript  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Several  breeders,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  selected  their  best  stock 
for  their  standard  matings,  the  remaind¬ 
er  they  called  their  “utility  matings” 
and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  selling 
their  low  quality  stock  at  heretofore  un¬ 
dreamed  of  prices.  However  this  has 
gradually  disappeared  and  the  poultry 
industry  to-day,  though  not  free  from 
fraud,  maintains  a  higher  level  of  hon¬ 
esty  than  ever  before.  Of  course  the 
buying  and  selling  of  poultry  being  a 
strictly  mail  order  ‘business,  will  never 

(Continued  on  page  vi) 
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Old  and  New 

By  R.  H.  Graham,  ’30 


GREAT  many  of  our  Canad¬ 
ian  citizens  hardly  ever 
stop  to  think  of  the  pro¬ 


gress  of  the  fall  fairs.  The  Canad¬ 
ian  National  Exhibition  has  grown 
practically  from  a  small  fair.  Do 
our  people  really  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fair?  To  a  great  many 
people,  the  word  fair  simply  means 
beautiful,  fine  or  favorable.  The 
logical  meaning  of  the  word  fair  as 
it  is  used  in  terms  such  as  fall  or 
school  fairs,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
or  mind.  We  have  this  definition  of 
the  word  fair  and  we  can  now  think 
of  it  as  applied  to  exhibitions.  The 
fall  fair  to  begin  with,  is  simply  an 
exhibition  of  produce,  livestock  and 
manufactured  articles.  These  ex¬ 
hibits,  when  grouped  together  in 
their  respective  groups  are  really 
neautiful,  or  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  implies,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
It  is  this  pleasure  of  seeing  beauti¬ 
ful  things  that  draws  immense 
crowds  together  in  central  places 
called  exhibitions. 


There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
or  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  see 
an  exhibition  of  flowers,  vegetables, 
fancy  horses,  and  motor  cars.  It  is 
the  natural  beauty  of  these  things 
which  interest  people.  The  Canad¬ 
ian  fairs  of  to-day  are  a  wonderful 
improvement  over  the  fairs  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Let  us  think  of  the  fairs 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
people  at  that  time  did  not  regard 
a  fair  as  anything  more  than  a  mere 
horse  race  and  an  exhibition  of  a 
few  cattle.  The  old  fashioned  sulk¬ 
ies  or  race  carts  were  high  wheeled 


vehicles,  made  on  the  plan  of 
Elijah’s  chariot.  There  was  also  the 
old  time  peanut  vendor,  the  fortune 
teller,  and  of  course  the  “sharks.” 
At  these  fairs  the  only  form  of 
amusement  was  the  old  merry-go- 
round,  which  was  driven  by  steam 
power  or  else  by  a  man  who  turned 
it  around  by  means  of  a  crank. 

There  were  of  course  exhibits  of 
cattle  and  poultry,  but  none  that 
could  compare  with  our  present  day 
exhibits.  I  remember  going  to.  a 
fair  when  I  was  quite  a  young  boy 
and  having  seen  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  in  about  half  an  hour.  It  was 
the  custom  in  these  days  for  every¬ 
body  to  go  to  the  fair  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  saying  is,  “make  a 
day  of  it.” 

When  we  think  of  the  modern  fair 
we  can  hardly  picture  the  wonder¬ 
ful  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
We  have  at  the  present  time,  exhibi¬ 
tion  grounds  on  which  are  built 
many  modern  buildings  for  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  exhibits.  There  are  race 
courses  which  are  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  and  spacious  grandstands,  built 
to  accommodate  thousands  of  people. 
The  midway  of  today  was  never 
thought  of  a  few  years  ago.  We 
also  have  our  modern  merry-go- 
rounds,  ferriswheels,  caterpillers, 
whips  and  many  other  amusing  de¬ 
vices.  They  are  all  driven  by  gas 
or  electric  motors,  and  are  both  com¬ 
fortable  and  safe.  The  rest  of  the 
midway  is  made  up  of  booths  which 
do  a  thriving  business  either  in  sell¬ 
ing  hot-dogs  or  running  chance 
games.  (Continued  on  page  xii) 
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Fur  Production  on  Canadian  Farms 

By  G-.  M.  Eugel,  30  f 


FUR  farming  had  its  rise  in  the 
Province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a  captive  pair  of  silver  foxes 
raised  a  litter  of  vigorous  puppies. 
From  that  time  fur  farming  has 
been  pursued,  first  as  a  side-line,  and 
finally  as  an  industry.  For  some 
years  the  propagators  of  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  directed  all  their 
attention  toward  the  silver  and 
black  foxes.  Consequently  we  find 
that  to-day  the  fox  is  the  leading 
animal  among  our  fur-bearers.  Of 
later  years,  however,  activities  have 
been  directed  into  other  channels. 
It  has  been  realized  that  the  profits 
of  the  fur  industry  are  not  strictly 
limited  to  the  raising  of  the  fox. 
The  mink  and  the  muskrat  are  com¬ 
ing  into  prominence  as  well  as  the 
raccoon  and  the  skunk,  and  in  some 
sections  attempts  are  being  made  to 
domesticate  the  beaver.  When  one 
considers  the  success  which  the 
silver  fox  has  attained,  and  the 
possibilities  connected  with  the 
propagation  of  the  other  animals 
mentioned,  one  must  realize  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  mighty 
industry. 

Up  to  the  present  time  fur  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  carried  on  largely 
by  companies  or  individuals  who 
direct  all  their  attention  to  it  as  an 
industry.  If  is  true  fur  production 
is  an  industry,  but  that  does  not  bar 
it  from  being  practiced  as  a  sideline. 
Fur-farming  as  a  side-line  is  well 
suited  to  Canadian  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  of  the  farm.  If 
animals  can  be  placed  in  natural 


surroundings  they  do  much  better 
than  if  they  have  nothing  to  remind 
them  of  their  former  life  in  the  wild 
state.  Most  of  our  farms  still  have 
some  of  these  natural  surroundings 
prevailing.  Of  course  the  fox  has 
been  in  captivity  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  present  generation 
knows  of  no  other  life.  But  con¬ 
sider  the  mink  and  raccoon.  It  is 
only  of  recent  years  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  domesticated 
them.  In  most  of  our  present  day 
ranch  mink  and  coon  the  wild  blood 
is  still  dominant,  and  in  the  mink 
it  remains  dominant,  for  at  least  five 
generations.  Therefore,  for  the  first 
five  generations  in  captivity  the 
more  natural  their  home  appears  to 
be,  the  better  for  the  mink.  As  for 
the  muskrat,  there  is  only  one  place 
where  he  can  be  successfully  raised, 
and  that  is  in  his  natural  home,  the 
stream  and  marsh. 

Now,  let  me  come  to  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  article.  Why  do  more 
of  our  farmers  not  take  advantage 
of  this  profitable  business  as  a  side¬ 
line,  and  demand  their  share  of  the 
industry’s  return?  It  is  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  deal  with  animals,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  suitable  place 
for  the  ranching  of  a  few  foxes, 
several  pens  of  mink,  or  a  number  of 
muskrats,  than  on  the  average  Can¬ 
adian  farm.  Any  farmer  can  find  a 
place  for  several  fox  pens  on  his 
land,  while  many  have  a  good  spring 
creek  where  a  few  moveable  mink- 
pens  may  be  placed.  Then,  how 
about  the  few  acres  of  marshy 
swamp,  which  amounts  to  nothing 
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more  than  an  eye-sore?  With  several 
hundred  dollars  investment  it  could 
be  made  to  produce  more  cash  re¬ 
turns  than  any  other  proportionate 
piece  of  land  in  the  farmer’s  posses¬ 
sion.  Many  a  farm  has  just  such  a 
piece  of  land,  and  it  lies  idle.  As 
mentioned  before,  if  several  hund¬ 
red  dollars  were  invested,  some 
labour  applied,  such  a  piece  of  land 
could  be  made  into  an  excellent 
miniature  muskrat  ranch. 

The  marsh  is  the  natural  home  of 
the  ‘rat.’  The  black  rat  produces 
the  highest  quality  pelt,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  rofitable  to  raise,  but 
the  common  northern  rat  also  does 
very  well.  The  rats  secure  most  of 
their  own  food  in  the  marsh  and 
stream,  they  are  prolific  breeders, 
and  when  placed  in  capitivy  require 
very  little  attention.  They  make 
their  own  burroughs  and  nests,  breed 
from  four  to  six  times  a  year,  and 
multiply  rapidly  without  causing  the 
ranch  any  extra  work  or  expense. 
The  rat  crop  brings  handsome  re¬ 
turns  even  at  pelt  value,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  rats  is  great,  and  there  is  a  small 
fortune  waiting  for  the  man  who  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

There  are  also  bright  prospects 
ahead  for  the  propagators  of  the 
dark  northern  mink.  The  number 
of  ranches  are  increasing  rapidly, 
which  naturally  creates  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  Domesti¬ 
cated  mink  are  selling  for  prices 
anywhere  from  $75  to  $125  per  pair. 
They  require  feeding  but  once  a  day. 
Would  it  not  pay  well  to  raise  them? 
The  method  of  confining  mink  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  rats;  they 
must  be  penned  up  individually.  It 
is  recommended  by  some  people  that 
half  of  the  mink’s  home  be  in  fresh 


water,  while  others  advocate  dry 
land  only.  But  after  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  captivity  they  will  do  equal¬ 
ly  well  in  either  place. 

The  coon  and  skunk  are  also  be¬ 
ing  ranched  with  great  success;  but 
with  less  profit.  They  are  easily 
captured  in  their  wild  state,  which 
lessens  the  demand  for  breeders. 
However,  the  coon  pelt  demands  a 
very  good  price  at  the  fur  sales. 
They  require  very  little  care,  and  are 
easily  housed,  so  the  returns  are  pro¬ 
portionately  very  good. 

The  silver  foxes  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  our  fur-bearers.  They 
are  the  most  expensive,  and  require 
the  most  expensive  housing.  But  the 
profits  derived  compare  favourably 
with  the  initial  cost.  However,  the 
cost  of  feed  is  small,  and  the  time 
needed  to  care  for  them  is  not  great, 
except  in  the  breeding  season.  The 
silver  fox  is  an  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  animal  and  anyone  might  be 
well  proud  to  own  one. 

I  do  not  urge  that  farmers  should 
neglect  their  customary  method  of 
farming  and  breeding  of  live  stock 
for  the  raising  of  fur  animals.  But 
I  should  like  to  see  more  farmers 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  fur  pro¬ 
duction.  The  majority  of  our  Can¬ 
adian  farmers  could  conveniently 
care  for  a  number  of  these  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals,  and  the  money  he  would 
realize  from  this  work  could  be  used 
to  a  very  good  advantage  on  his 
farm,  which  really  is  his  main  in¬ 
terest. 

Fur  farming  is  a  pleasant  and  in¬ 
teresting  side-line,  and  is  by  no 
means  objectionable  work.  If  a  man 
is  in  any  way  interested  in  animal 
life  he  will  find  that  the  spare  time 
he  spends  with  his  fur-bearers  has 
(Continued  on  page  vi)- 
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“Say  Not  I  Live” 

A.  Adams,  ’30. 


SINCE  the  crows  came  back  a  vital 
matter  has  been  under  discussion  in 
Johnston  Hall.  It  is  all  about  the 
spring  feeling.  It  is  not  indeed  about 
that  morbid  lethargy  of  spring  fever 
which  seizes  the  ‘‘biologically  rngodly” 
after  a  winter  of  so-called  life;  nor  is 
it  about  those  complaints  which  make  us 
victims  for  the  tonic  vendor  and  the 
pill  packer.  Rather  it  is  shorn  that  you- 
know-what-I-mean  which  Carmen  ex¬ 
presses  for  us  when  he  sings' 

‘‘Make  me  over  mother  April 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir.” 

John  Masefield  says  when : 

“the  great  sun  Northward  comes. 
This  myriad  I,  tingles,  not  knowing 
how 

Yet  wondering  why.” 

In  fact,  poets  and  simple-minded  folk 
who  have  the  leisure,  like  to  believe  in 
an  all-pervading  spirit  of  spring  that 
sweeps  through  our  world  like  cosmic 
music  for  a  season-  They  like  to  feel 
a  kinship  with  the  chickadees,  a  symp¬ 
athy  with  the  Sitwells’  “shrill  grass,” 
as  our  hemisphere  nods  sunward. 

Alas,  such  a  bold  conspiracy  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  application  as  the  O.A.C.  cur¬ 
riculum  cultivates  endangers  this  gentle 
fellowship  with  the  verdant  hill-side, 
“this  joy  as  old  as  time.’’ 

So  it  is  that  in  these  discussions  cold 
Science  herself  comes  forward  with 
theories  indicated  to  annihilate  any 
fairy  tales.  One  of  her  mouthpieces 
proposes  a  solar  hypothesis,  another  vol¬ 
unteers  a  very  very  physiological  theory, 
while  a  third  says  there  is  simply  no  such 
thing  as  the  spring  feeling.  Let  us  dis¬ 
cuss  the  last. 

Can  it  be  that  your  urge  to  go  out  on 
fine  days  is  for  ultra-violet  rays?  If 


so  how  much  more  is  spring  to  you  than 
to  a  basking-  cat,  or  our  Pilgrim  Fathers’ 
hen  sprawling  in  the  sun?  It  cannot  be, 
for  if  you  stroll  out  on  fine  spring  days 
only  to  receive  radiance  on  the  less  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  your  anatomy  which 
appear  above  the  collar  and  below  the 
hem,  then  why,  I  ask  do  you  trudge 
muddy  roads  for  pleasure  when  the 
warming  sun  is  hidden  behind  “Nature’s 
cloak  of  silver  rain”?  Plainly  this  the¬ 
ory  is  inadequate.  * 

Now  how  about  physiology?  Indeed 
the  heart  beats  a  precious  little  bit  fast¬ 
er  in  spring  and  the  breath  they  say 
comes  quicker  (possibly  from  being  held 
so  much.)  Anyway  we  live  faster,  the 
physical  vigour  is  normally  greater  and 
the  mind  whether  from  the  same  cause 
or  not  feels  an  urge  for  newer  fields  and 
finer  stirrings.  From  the  washer  wo¬ 
man  to  the  professor  the  effect  is  there. 
In  plenty  of  busy,  ordinary  instalment 
paying  citizens  this  vernal  suffusion  of 
the  soul  may  bubble  over  the  threshold 
of  consciousness  on  one  or  two  sunny 
days  only  to  sink  back  almost  guiltily 
into  the  realm  of  deceased  enthusiasms. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  lingering  of  fact¬ 
ory  hands  at  the  window;  have  you  not 
felt  the  student’s  reluctance  as  he 
climbs  away  into  a  dismal  building ;  have 
you  not  known  a  real  heartiness  in 
“Isn’t  this  a  fine  day.”  Indeed  who 
does  not  show  the  spring  effect,  how¬ 
ever  little?  Whose  mind  is  too  sordid 
for  it,  whose  habit  so  Teuton  as  to 
wholly  repress  the  rapture  of  spring: 
“Let  me  taste  the  old  immortal, 
Indolence  of  life  once  more, 

Not  recalling  nor  foreseeing 
Let  the  great  slow  joys  of  being 
Well  my  heart  through  as  of  yore?” 
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But  we  are  more  or  less  civilized  and 
the  ploughman  who  ‘‘in  the  furrow  mus¬ 
ing  stands’’  must  grip  again  his  refract¬ 
ory  plough.  The  college  youth  must 
watch  the  progress  of  a  calormeter  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ice  afloat  on  the  Speed. 
For  days  on  end  he  must  forego  the 
blue  sky  for  the  sepulchres  of  knowledge 
One  day  out  with  the  old  shot  gun 
might  mean  six  nights  in  with  a  ‘‘sup.” 
Folks  get  a  twinge  of  despondence  un¬ 
der  the  rigours  of  routine  and  Davies 
has  set  it  down  for  them: 

‘‘What  is  life  if  full  of  care 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare ; 
No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  and 
cows”  ? 

What  is  the  verdict?  Is  not  the 
spring  feeling  a  menace  to  our  indust¬ 
rious  contentment  ?  Can  it  not  make 
toil  irksome  and  fixation  less  tolerable 
even  for  comfortable  student  life.  You 
admit  it-  Therefore  insofar  as  one  gets 
discontent  instead  of  Pip  pa’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  by  that  much  has  he  wronged  him¬ 
self  by  looking  at  too  much  free  sky 
or  heeding  the  frogs. 

This  conclusion  is  obviously  in¬ 
complete  you  know,  whether  you1  realize 
it  or  not,  that  man  is  in  Nature,  a  parcel 
of  the  universe.  Canon  .Scott  must  have 
felt  it  keenly  in  the  mountain  storm 
when  he  wrote : 

Mother  Nature,  stern  aggressor, 

Of  thy  child  the  mind-possessor, 
Thou  art  in  us  like  a  flood, 

Welling  through  our  thought  and 
blood — 

Force  .evolving  great  from  lesser 
As  the  blossom  from  the  bud. 

To  feel  a  oneness  with  life,  earth  and 
the  orbs  of  space  as  we  should,  is  to 
find  vistas  of  inspiration — 

“Thrilling  you  with  a  huge  desire 
To  mate  your  purpose  with  the  stars 


But  it  is  only  after  long  arduous  pract¬ 
ice  that  the  virtuoso  can  draw  world- 
famed  tones  from  common  maple.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  it  is  only  by  science  that  you  can 
know  how  to  derive  fullest  benefit  from 
contacts  with  Nature.  Moreover  it  is 
only  by  application  that  you  can  keep 
from  going  needy  in  this  thrifty  land. 
You  must  do;  it  is  the  price  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Most  royal  roads  to  learning  lead 
through  classrooms.  You  simply  must 
attend  lectures  onc,e  in  a  while  to  lay 
grounds  for  hope  of  either  culture  or 
degrees. 

Pondering  upon  all  this  the  writer  has 
reached  a  recipe  for  aching  comrades. 
It  exhorts  you  to  apply  to  every  object 
and  plane  of  yotr  surroundings  whatever 
science  and  history  of  them  you  may 
know.  Common  air  on  contemplation 
becomes  a  source  of  wonder.  Flap  your 
hand  artlessly  and  realize  that  that  im¬ 
pulse  goes  out  in  widening  rings  theoret¬ 
ically  to  the  dancing  floor  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Lights.  When  you  see  a  rainbow, 

walk  sidewise  and  see  another.  Be  scien- 

.  \ 

tific  in  your  spring  intercourse  with  your 
surroundings.  Thompson  says,  “Science 
never  destroys  wonder,  but  only  shifts 
it  higher  and  deeper.”  So  you  see  the 
classroom  should  be  recognized  as  an 
intelligent  way  of  getting  back  to  Nat¬ 
ure. 

“Nature  which  governs  the  whole 
will  soon  change  all  things  which  thou 
scest,  and  out  of  their  substance  will 
make  other  things  and  again  other 
things  from  the  srbstance  of  them,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  be  forever 
new-”  I  venture  that  Marcus  Aurel¬ 
ius,  the  student  was  having  the  spring 
feeling  when  he  expressed  this  idea. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  snobbery  intellect¬ 
ual  snobbbery  is  the  worst.  The  pupil 
at  public  school  tries  ‘‘the  entrance”  with 
all  the  confidence  of  vast  erudition.  Ten 
years  later  he  will  lay  aside  his  ermine 
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with  the  justified  opinion  that  he  knows 
nearly  nothing-  One  of  the  uses  of  as¬ 
tronomy  is  to  bring  us  down  three 
notches.  Pride  in  our  little  earth  is 
quite  cowed  by  the  first  vague  apprec¬ 
iation  of  interstellar  space.  Represent¬ 
ing  the  sun  with  an  orange,  our  earth 
on  the  same  scale  becomes  a  mustard 
seed  forty  feet  away.  In  his  wonder¬ 
ful  style  Thomas  Huxley  said,  ‘‘The 
student  of  Nature  wonders  the  more  and 
is  astonished  the  less  the  more  conver¬ 
sant  he  becomes  with  her  operations 
but  of  all  the  perennial  miracles  she  of¬ 
fers  to  his  inspection  perhaps  the  most 
worthy  of  administration  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  or  animal  from  its  embryo.’ 
Plenty  of  those  processes  are  beginning 
now  and  the  tree  that  may  result,  for 
instance,  is  the  vast  result  of  ‘‘accumu¬ 
lating  minute  actions”— a  matter  that 
bears  looking  into.  In  fact  Masefield 
asks : 

# 

‘‘What  am  I,  Life,  d  thing  of  watery 
salt 

Held  in  cohesion  by  unresting  cells. 

Which  work,  they  know  not  why, 
which  never  halt 

Myself  unwitting  whe^e  their  mast¬ 
er  dwells”  ? 

The  spring  feeling  is  accompanied  by 
a  desire  to  go  back  to  Nature.  We  get 
it  whenever  Nature  gets  more  alluring 


than  artifice  which  for  most  people  is 
only  in  the  spring  time.  Later,  you 
know,  the  birds  will  sing  less  by  day  and 
the  mosquitoes  will  infest  the  night,  the 
world  will  get  dusty  and  in  a  little  while 
more  the  cricket  will  cease  and  sleet  will 
rattle  through  bare  branches.  It  is  then 
that  we  like  our  artifice,  our  shelter  and 
we  get  the  home  feeling,  the  movie  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  Christmas  spirit- 

But  here  at  the  unfolding  of  another 
great  sheet  of  hopeful  life,  I  appeal  for 
the  great  open  spaces.  Act  on  that  im¬ 
pulse  before  it  starves.  Open  up  this 
new  world  of  real  entertainment  for 
yourself-  Don’t  look  not  merily  at 
things,  but  look  into  them,  learn  to  use 
your  spring  feeling.  Remember  the 
high  schol  youngster  who  had  the  right 
idea;  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  home  and  said  “I  am  molecules.” 
Don’t  think  you  are  really  living  unless 
you  have  it.  Listen  to  Angela  Morgan : 
Say  not  “I  live” 

Unless  the  morning’s  trumpet  brings 
A  shock  of  glory  to  your  soul, 

Unless  the  ecstasy  that  sings 
Through  rushing  worlds  and  insects’ 
wings 

Sends  you  upspringing  to  your  goal, 
Glad  of  the  need  for  toil  and  strife, 
Eager  to  grapple  hands  with  Life — 
Say  not  ‘‘I  live.” 


IN  A  NUTSHELL 

The  prisoner’s  name  was  Smith  and 
his  occupation  was  locksmith — and 
that’s  what  they  did. — London  Free 
Press. 


MODEST  ACHIEVEMENT 

When,  with  due  deliberation,  the 
mason  manages  to  lay  another  brick,  it 
is  decently  modest  of  him  not  to 
cackle. 
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EDITORIAL 


An  Adjuvant  to  Breakfast 


No  breakfast  is  complete  without 
a  daily  paper.  It  is,  at  this  time  of 
day,  of  even  greater  importance  than 
one’s  wife.  We  must  be  up  to  the 
minute,  know  all  the  news  while  it’s 
fit  to  print,  and  be  able  to  talk  all 
the  gossip  on  our  way  to  the  office 
just  as  though  we  had  never  seen  a 
paper,  and  our  opinions  emanated 
from  some  secret  source  of  exclu¬ 
sive  enlightenment.  Everybody  from 
potentate  to  pauper  and  mounte¬ 
bank  to  monarch  reads  the  paper, 
and  thereafter  voices  his  personal 
opinions. 

Each  province  has  its  own  paper 
or  papers;  “East  is  East  and  West 
is  West.”  The  East  reads  Eastern 
papers,  and  the  West  reads  Western, 
and  neither  would  habitually  partake 
of  the  other.  A  Western  would 


never  pollute  his  breakfast  with 
Eastern  politics,  and  an  Easterner  is 
far  too  provincial  to  breathe  the 
western  breezes  each  and  every 
morning. 

The  Scotch  have  porridge,  the 
English  bacon  and  eggs,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  girdle  cakes — but  Canada?  she 
has  no  national  breakfast.  The  East 
eats  cod,  and  the  West  eats  flap- 
jacks,  and  all  manner  of  culinary 
dishes  serve  the  provinces  between. 
Canada  has  no  national  breakfast, 
neither  has  .she  a  national  news¬ 
paper.  Nor  has  she  unity.  In  the 
West  we  read  of  growth,  we  can  feel 
the  essence  of  the  prairie  in  the 
paper,  and  we  learn  of  the  depraved 
politics  of  the  East;  in  the  East  one 
reads  of  mature  conservatism,  of  the 
small  and  fertile  farms,  and  of  an 
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almost  too  vigorous  political  West. 

The  country  is  divided  against  it¬ 
self;  its  left  hand  knows  not  what 
its  right  hand  doeth,  and  in  such  a 
condition  it  can  never  thrive.  The 
solution  is  to  have  a  national  news¬ 
paper.  Canada  needs  leaders,  not 
Easterners,  not  Westerners,  but  Can¬ 
adians,  who  would  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  publish  a  daily  paper  to  ap¬ 


pear  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
in  similar  and  simultaneous  edi¬ 
tions,  expressing  to  Canada  her  own 
thought.  Thus  Canada  would  be¬ 
come  united,  having  a  solidarity  of 
purpose  which  is  not  with  her  now, 
and  incidentally  giving  her  a  very 
palatable  adjuvant  to  what  we  might 
hope  will  be — a  national  breakfast. 


A  Liberal  Education 


WHY?  What?  Whither?  If 
you  were  to  stop  a  student 
on  the  campus,  to  ask  him 
why  he  is  attending  college,  he 
would  probably  answer:  “To  get  an 
education.”  Now,  if  you  continued 
your  questioning,  and  asked  what 
his  idea  of  an  education  is,  it  is  not 
probable  that  an  answer  would  be 
as  readily  forthcoming.  Indeed,  few 
people  stop  to  consider  what  an 
education  is  or  whither  it  should  be 
directed.  The  purpose  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  is  to  stimulate  a  little  thought 
in  the  direction  of  an  answer  to  the 
question:  “What  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion?” 

Unfortunately,  some  people  would 
answer  by  saying  that  a  “liberal” 
education  is  an  “expensive”  one,  but 
there  is  a  much  deeper  meaning.  The 
term  education  at  the  present  time 
is  applied  to  that  artificial,  or  man¬ 
made  education  which  we  get  in 
schools.  We  must  not  under-rate  this 
part  of  education  because  it  is  real¬ 
ly  important.  (Despite  the  fact  that 
George  Bernard  Shaw  say:  “A  fool’s 
brain  digests  philosophy  into  folly, 
science  into  superstition,  and  art  in¬ 
to  pedantry.  Hence  University  edu¬ 
cation).  However,  there  is  a  bigger, 
broader,  meaning  to  “a  liberal  edu¬ 


cation.”  There  is  a  meaning  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  a  person’s 
life  and  includes  all  the  impressions 
received.  In  this  sense  “a  liberal 
education”  means  an  education  that 
gives  one  the  fullest  appreciation  of 
life,  that  allows  a  person  to  live,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 

How  is  this  objective  obtained? 
The  training  of  the  mind  both  to 
store  facts  learned  in  school  and  to 
profit  by  experience  is  a  long  pro¬ 
cess.  It  starts  with  the  earliest  re¬ 
flections  and  continues  throughout 
one’s  life.  Home  influence  is  high¬ 
ly  important,  as  it  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  other  education.  The 
majority  of  well  educated  men,  who 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
in  the  world,  have  been  thankful  for 
a  good  mother  and  careful  home 
training.  A  child  at  home  is  taught 
the  difference  between  right  and 

wrong,  is  taught  to  love  the  beauti- 

* 

ful  in  nature;  is  taught  the  numer¬ 
ous  small  things  that  help  to  make 
us  better  and  fill  in  our  lives.  Thus 
a  child  develops  a  full  appreciation 
of  life,  of  art,  of  beauty,  and  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  this  way  the  foundation 
for  a  liberal  education  is  laid. 

T.  H.  Huxley  has  excellently  sum- 
( Continued  on  page  xiv) 
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English  Department 


Notes  and  News 


Dr.  0.  J.  Stevenson 


'‘There  is  no  better  life  than  the  life 
of  the  farmer  who  has  good  health  and 
owes  no  debts.  He  is  a  free  man,  has 
no  boss ,  owns  his  own  beasts ,  works  for 
his  own  profit.  The  finest  life  there  is!” 
— Louis  Hemon. 


B.S.A. — A  member  of  the  Freshman 
class  wishes  to  know  what  the  letters 
B.S.A.  stand  for.  Members  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Speech  Association  of  the  O.A.C.  of 
course. 

A  BUGBEAR. — When  the  results  of 
the  final  examinations  were  armounemi, 
a  lady  who  was  looking  over  the  re- 
port  remarked,  “What  a  lot  of  young 
men  are  conditioned  in  insect  collec¬ 
tions!”  “But,”  she  added,  a  moment 
later,  “it  really  is  a  bug-bear,  isn’t 
it?” 

That,  of  course,  raised  the  question, 
“What  does  the  word  ‘bugbear’  really 
mean?”  On  consulting  that  interest¬ 


ing  book,  the  dictionary,  I  found  that 
the  original  meaning  of  “bug”  is  a 
spectre,  hobgoblin  or  bogey,  and  not 
an  insect  at  all;  and.  a  bugbear  is,  lit¬ 
erally,  a  bear  that  is  a  “bug”  or  object 
of  terror  to  children,  who  are  told  that 
if  they  are  naughty  a  great  big  bear 
will  come  and  eat  them  up. 

AFFECT  AND  EFFECT.— There  are 
many  students  who  do  not  use  affect 
and  effect  correctly.  I  should  like  to 
effect  a  change.  What  will  be  the  effect 
if  they  read  this?  Will  it  affect  them 
at  all?  One  of  the  students  on  his 
thesis  card  wrote  as  his  subject.  “How 
shrinkage  in  cheese  is  effected  by  their 
size.”  I  should  not  like  to  say  how 
this  affected  me. 

DAILY  STAR  CONTEST— The  Daily 
Star,  Toronto,  is  carrying  on  a  compe¬ 
tition  in  Public  Speaking  among  High 
Schools  throughout  Canada,  for  which 
the  Grand  Prize  is  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Professor  Stevenson,  of  the  Department 
of  English,  was  a  judge  in  the  semi¬ 
finals  in  Hamilton  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  ten  contestants  took  part.  The 
first  place  was  given  to  a  sixteen  year 
old  Tavistock  boy,  whose  speech  was 
unusual  because  of  the  freshness  of  its 
material,  its  freedom  from  hackneyed 
expressions,  and  its  simple  and  natural 
delivery. 

A  TIME-WORN  DEVICE.— It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  many  candidates  at  the 

t/ 

final  examinations  run  short  of  “time”* 
just  when  the  most  critical  point  in 
the  hardest  question  on  the  paper  is 
reached.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how 
very  many  slow  writers  there  are. 
Almost  invariably  when  an  answer 
paper  consists  of  only  two  or  three 
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pages  of  written  work,  such  as  might 
be  done  in  twenty  minutes,  the  exam¬ 
iner  is  assured  in  a  jagged  flourish  at 
the  end  —  the  death-struggle  —  that 
“time  is  up.”  It  may  be  some  com¬ 
fort  to  the  candidate  to  know  that  the 
examiner  always  believes  this  and  is 
sorry  for  the  hard-pressed  candidate 
and  invariably  adds  ten  marks  to  the 
paper  for  what  the  candidate  didn’t 
have  time  to  put  down. 

WANDERLIED. — A  few  weeks  ago 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pickthall,  of 
Toronto,  the  father  of  the  late  Miss 
Marjorie  Pickthall,  to  ask  whether 
there  might  be  any  possibility  of  our 
securing  an  autograph  copy  of  one  of 
her  poems  for  our  Canadian  Literature 
Collection  at  the  'College.  In  reply  Mr. 
Pickthall  wrote  asking  me  to  call  to 
see  him.  I  did  so  and  spent  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  evening  going  over  with  him 
the  photographs  and  poems  of  his 
daughter.  Mr.  Pickthall  himself  is  a 
cultured  gentleman, — with  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  fine  things  in  literature,  and 
he  reads  his  daughter’s  poems  with 
much  feeling.  In  the  end  he  found  for 
me  an  autograph  copy  of  the  well- 
known  Wanderlied,  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  College.  This  will  be 
framed  and  hung  in  our  Canadian  room. 
The  following  are  the  first  two  stanzas : 

0,  west  of  all  the  westward  roads  that 
woo  ye  to  their  winding, 

0,  south  of  all  the  southward  ways 
that  call  ye  to  the  sea, 

There’s  a  little  lonely  garden  that  would 
'  pay  ye  for  the  finding, 

With  a  fairy-ring  within  it  and  an 
old  thorn  tree. 

0,  there  upon  the  brink  of  morn  the 
thrushes  would  be  calling, 

And  the  little  lilting  linnets,  sure 


they’d  wake  me  from  the  dead; 
With  the  lime-trees  all  in  blossom  and 
the  soft  leaf-shadows  falling, 

0,  there  I’d  have  a  place  at  last  to 
lav  my  head. 

t 

A  complete  edition  of  Marjorie  Pick- 
thall’s  poems — including  a  large  num¬ 
ber  that  have  not  yet  been  published — 
is  to  appear  this  Fall.  Messrs.  McClel¬ 
land  &  Stewart  are  the  publishers. 

A  LITTLE  AMBIGUOUS.— Young 
writers  and  speakers  are  constantly 
urged  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Here  is  a 
case  of  it : 

“Lord  Carson  was  a  notable  cross¬ 
examiner,  especially  of  those  witnesses 
who  attempted  to  counter  his  search¬ 
ing  questions  by  a  show  of  dignity  or 
temper  or  both. 

'Do  you  drink?’  he  said  to  a  man 
whose  nose  suggested  an  obvious  an¬ 
swer.  'That  is  my  business,’  snapped 
the  witness. 

'Any  other?’  asked  Sir  Edward 
quietly.  ’  ’ 

FORD  CAR  WISDOM.— The  follow¬ 
ing  are  gems  from  First  Year  Asso¬ 
ciate  compositions : 

“The  old  Ford  will  go  over  the  aver¬ 
age  ploughed  field  and  think  nothing  of 
it.”  Is  the  driver  equally  thought¬ 
less? 

“A  Ford  car  does  not  run  properly 
until  she  starts  to  rattle.”  Why  “she?” 
“Starts”  is  not  so  good  a  word  as 
“begins.”  Whv  not? 

“Some  people  do  not  think  that  the 
Ford  has  enough  style  or  class  for 
them.  These  sort  of  people  are  usually 
the  wealthy  class,  but  not  always.” 
The  second  of  these  sentences  hasn’t 
enough  “class”  to  it.  What  is  wrong 
with  it? 

“‘One  does  not  have  to  be  so  careful 
with  a  Ford  as  they  would  with  a 
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higher  priced  car.  ”  Do  you  agree  with 
this?  If  you  do,  can  you  say  it  in  bet¬ 
ter  English? 

“To  be  a  good  driver  a  person  should 
never  lose  his  head  and  obey  all  the 
traffic  regulations.”  ?  ?  ? 

“After  driving  a  long  distance  a 
Ford  becomes  very  tiresome.”  So  do 
most  people. 

“The  Ford  is  built  very  simple  and 
most  anyone  can  understand  its  work¬ 
ing  parts.”  Two  of  the  “working 
parts”  of  this  sentence  are  wrong. 
What  are  they? 

A  PROBLEM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.— I 
have  a  problem  in  psychology.  A  Sec¬ 
ond  Year  Associate  who  was  present  in 
the  Macbeth  class  all  term  and  became 
familiar  with  Banquo  as  one  of  the 
leading  character  in  the  play,  spells  the 
name  “Banco”  throughout  his  answer 
paper.  There  is  a  psycological  reason 
for  this.  The  probable  explanaton  is 
that  when  he  first  saw  or  heard  the 
name  he  thought  it  was  “Banco”  and 
that  he  has  never  interpreted  the  sight 
or  the  sound  of  the  word  any  other 
way  since.  Why  should  a  student  Avho 
has  read  Henry  Esmond  and  has  seen 
the  name  Thackeray  hundreds  of  times 
insist  on  spelling  it  “Thackery?”  The 
real  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  he  has 
never  taken  a  square  look  at  the  word 
or  noticed  the  final  “a.”  A  Veterin¬ 
ary  College  student  this  year  spoke  five 
or  six  times  in  the  same  essay  about  the 
study  of  “vetrinairy”  science.  It  is 
the  psychology  of  the  eye  and  ear  again. 
This  boy  has  seen  and  heard  the  word 
“veterinary”  hundreds  of  times,  but 
his  mental  picture  of  the  word  as 

“  vetrinairv”  has  never  been  disturbed. 
«/ 

In  order  to  correct  his  spelling  of  this 
word,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
form  a  new  image  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  should  overcome  the 
habit  of  writing  it  in  the  old  way ;  for 


although  he  may  know  how  to  spell  it 
properly  he  may  continue  to  write  it 
incorrectly  through  habit.  This  is  what 
makes  it  such  a  heart-breaking  task  to 
try  to  correct  the  English  of  a  student 
who  has  been  poorly  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school. 

IS  OR  ARE? — Is  it  correct  to  say, 
“On  the  walls  of  the  magazine  room  are 
a  collection  of  framed  autograph  poems 
and  photographs?”  This  sentence  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Review,  and  the  Professor  of  English 
has  been  taken  to  task  for  using  “are" 
instead  of  “is.”  The  sentence  sounds 
awkward,  and  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  expressed  the  indea  in  a 
different  way;  but  the  use  of  “are”  is 
quite  correct.  There  are  in  English 
certain  constructions  where  the  verb 
agrees  with  the  sense  of  the  subject 
rather  than  with  its  form.  You  would 
not  say,  for  instance,  “A  large  number 
of  men  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
building,”  or  “A  crowd  of  girls  was 
walking  across  the  lawn.”  You  would 
use  “were”  in  both  sentences  although 
the  subjects  “number”  and  “crowd” 
are  singular.  And  so  it  is  quite  correct 
to  say,  “On  the  walls  are  a  collection 
of  pictures.”  But  of  course  you  would 
say,  “The  collection  is  very  valuable, ” 
because  in  this  case  you  are  thinking  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  not  of 
the  individual  pictures  which  compose 
it. 

OLD  BOOKS.— A  few  weeks  ago  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  English  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  two  very 
interesting  old  books.  One  of  these, 
the  property  of  the  Tolton  family,  was 
a  copy  of  the  standard  King  James’ 
version  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 
printed  in  1637,  and  bound  in  leather, 
with  heavy  metal  clasps.  The  King 
James  Bible,  which  we  all  use — and 
(Continued  on  page  xvi) 
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The  N.  F.  C.  U.  S. 

By  D.  A.  Andrew. 


AN  important  development  of  the 
International  Student  Federa¬ 
tion  movement  is  the  founding 
of  the  Geneva  School  of  International 
Studies. 

The  Purpose  of  the  School 

The  successful  working  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy  demands  a  combination  of  ade¬ 
quately  trained  and  efficient  leaders 
and  a  well  informed  and  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

Under  modern  iconditions,  no  nation 
is  sufficient  unto  itself.  Problems  that 
were  considered  purely  domestic  ten 
years  ago,  are  now  recognized  as  prob¬ 
lems  with  important  international  im¬ 
plications.  If  democratic  government 
is  to  continue  under  modern  conditions, 
it  must  be  provided  with  leaders  ade¬ 
quately  trained  to  deal  with  problems 
of  international  relations,  and  a  public 
opinion  well  enough  informed  to  sup¬ 
port  and  control  an  enlightened  foreign 
policy. 

The  Geneva  School  of  International 
Studies  is  an  educational  institution 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
satisfy  these  two  urgent  needs;  for 
leaders  in  international  affairs,  and  for 
an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  aims  the 
woik  of  the  School  divides  logically 
into  two  fields. 

A. — The  School  at  Geneva 
During  the  summer. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  world  poli¬ 
tics  and  international  government. 

B. — Extension  Work 
During  the  winter.. 

Assisting  the  student  groups  in  the 
Universities  of  the  different  countries, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.. 


Location  and  Buildings 

Geneva  was  selected  as  the  location 
of  the  School  because  of  its  tradition 
and  its  unrivaled  facilities  for  the 
study  of  international  affairs.  It  is  not 
merely  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  International  Labor  Of¬ 
fice,  but  of  numerous  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  both  bringing  to 
Geneva  statesmen,  experts  and  educa¬ 
tors  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
who  are  always  willing  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  students. 

The  School  holds  its  regular  summer 
course  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  near  the 
University  of  Geneva.  Besides  an  am¬ 
ple  auditorium,  this  building  provides 
a  large  number  of  smaller  rooms  suit¬ 
able  for  seminar  purposes. 

The  special  course  offered  in  the 
month  of  September,  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly, 
is  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Geneva. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  School 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  idea  of  a  center  for  the  study  of  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  should  have  eman¬ 
ated  from  students.  In  the  spring  of 
1924,  the  representatives  of  a  number 
of  European  national  student  groups 
met  in  Prague  to  form  an  international 
organization  known  as  the  Federation 
Universitaire  Internationale  (F.  U.  I.). 
With  excellent  discernment  they  saw 
the  need  for  a  place  where  students 
might  study  international  problems  and 
have  opportunities  for  exchanging 
ideas.  They  accordingly  asked  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alfred  Zimmern,  their  Honorary 
President,  to  undertake  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  center. 
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Recognizing  a  rare  opportunity  for 
service,  Professor  Zimmern  organized  a 
series  of  lectures  and  discussions,  choos¬ 
ing  as  his  laboratory  the  Fourth  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  met  that  fall.  Many  distin¬ 
guished  men  gladly  gave  of  their  time 
to  the  group  of  about  twio  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  who  assembled. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  proved 
so  successful  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  future  demand  for  these  courses 
would  require  a  form  of  organization 
and  a  financial  support  which  were  far 
beyond  the  means  of  the  Federation. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  the  summer 
courses  on  a  separate  basis. 

The  work  of  the  school,  and  espe¬ 
cially  its  service  in  the  training  of  fu¬ 
ture  leaders  in  international  affairs,  has 
brought  quick  recognition.  It  enjoys 
to-day  the  distinction  of  being  spon¬ 
sored  and  officially  acknowledged  by 
the  International  Committee  on  Intel¬ 
lectual  Co-operation.. 

Courses  of  Study 
Co-ordination  Courses 

The  School  offers  two  Co-ordination 
Courses  of  four  weeks  each,  beginning 
July  11  and  August  8,  taking  up  a 
total  period  of  eight  weeks,  and  cover¬ 
ing  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
problem  of  international  politics  and 
international  government. 

The  central  problem  treated  in  the 
first  month  is  that  of  international  poli¬ 
tics.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  forces 
which  make  for  international  competi¬ 
tion  and  conflict.  The  aim  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
policies  pursued  by  the  main  countries, 
but  also  an  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  shape  these  policies. 

The  central  problem  treated  in  the 
second  month  is  that  of  international 
government.  This  time  the  emphasis 


is  on  the  forces  which  make  for  inter¬ 
national  order,  co-operation  and  union. 
Just  as  in  the  previous  month,  the  pur¬ 
pose  \s  not  merely  to  give  a  descriptive 
ace  nt  of  the  existing  machinery  of 
international  government,  but  also  an 
understanding  of  ,  tb,at  machinery  in 
the  light  of  the  forces  which  called  it 
forth. 

Outline  of  the  Courses 

I.  The  Problem  of  International 
Politics 

July  11— August  5. 

Subjects  Treated. 

I.  Formulative  Factors  in  In¬ 
ternational  Relations  . 20  hrs. 

II.  Culture  and  Institutions  of 

the  Main  Countries  . 20  hrs. 

III.  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Main 

Countries  . 40  hrs. 

IV.  Discussion . 20  hrs. 


100  hrs. 

I.  Formative  Factors  in  International 
.  Relations. 

Dealing  with  the  formative  factors 
which  influence  the  foreign  policy  of 
countries.  A  general  theoretical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  based  on  compara¬ 
tive  historical  studies.  . 

II.  Culture  and  Institutions  of  the 
Main  Countries. 

Dealing  withh  the  institutions  and 
general  culture  of  different  countries, 
with  special  reference  to  international 
culture  as  one  of  the  formative  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  foreign  policies  of  na¬ 
tions.  A  descriptive  treatment  based 
on  concrete  historical  studies.. 

III.  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Main 
Countries. 

Dealing  with  the  contemporary  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  most  important 
countries  by  specialists  of  the  national¬ 
ity  of  the  country  dealt  with,  and  in¬ 
terpreted  in  so  far  as  possible  in  terms 
of  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  lectures 
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of  groups  I.  and  II. 

II. — The  Problem  of  International  Gov¬ 


ernment 

August  8 — September  2. 

Subjects  Treated. 

I.  Development  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  Arbitration 
and  Administration . 22  hrs. 

II.  International  Aspects  of 

Culture  . 20  hrs. 

III.  International  Problems 

and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  . 33  hrs. 

IV.  Discussion . 25  hrs. 


100  hrs. 

I.  Development  of  International  Law, 
Arbitration  and  Administration. 

Dealing  with  the  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  the  development  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration,  and  the  growth 
of  international  administration  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  unions. 

II.  International  Aspects  of  Culture 
Dealing  with  the  diffusion  of  cultural 

elements  and  their  acceptance  among 
different  political  groups;  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  isolated  national  cultures 
and  the  growth  of  similarities  and  uni¬ 
formities.. 

III.  International  Problems  and  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Dealing  with  the  problems  which  de¬ 
mand  international  regulation,  and 
with  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  Extension  Work 
The  extension  work  planned  for  the 
year  1927,  is  a  further  development 
along  similar  lines  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken  during  the  past  year.  It  will 
consist  in  giving  assistance  to  the  study 
and  discussion  groups  of  university 
students,  and  in  stimulating  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  groups  in  universities 
where  none  exist.  The  extension  de¬ 
partment  will  aid  the  groups  in  the 


selection  of  topics  and  in  the  analysis 
of  the  problems  presented,  and  will 
provide  bibliographical  references.  The 
traveling  secretaries  will  visit  the 
universities,  lecture  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
ternational  interest,  and  maintain  con¬ 
tact  between  the  different  groups.. 

The  work  done  in  the  European  uni¬ 
versities  will  be  directed  from  the 
Paris  office  of  the  School;  the  work 
among  the  American  study  groups  will 
be  directed  from  the  New  York  office. 
Draft  Constitution  of  the  Inter-univer¬ 
sity  Relationships  Committee  of 

the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Name 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
the  Inter-university  Relationships  Com¬ 
mittee  hereinafter  called  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Members 

The  Committee  shall  consist  of  five 
persons.  A  member  of  the  Junior  Fa¬ 
culty,  the  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  0.  A.  C.  Students’  Council, 
the  President  of  the  Mac.  Hall  Stu¬ 
dents’  Council,  and  one  of  the  junior 
members  of  Mac.  Hall  Council.. 

Officers  and  Duties 

Clause  1.  The  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be : 

President,  who  shall  be  the  President 
of  the  O.A.C.  Students’  Council.. 

Vice-President,  who  shall  be  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Mac.  Hall  Students’  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Sec. -Treasurer,  who  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Junior  Faculty. 

•Clause  2.  (a)  The  President  shall 

preside  over  all  and  call  all  meetings 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Shall  sign  all  bills  presented  to 
the  Committee  before  payment  by  the 
Treasurer. 

Clause  3.  The  Vice-President  shall 
assume  all  duties  of  the  President  in 

his  absence. (Continued  011  page  446) 
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S.C.M.  Dance 


If  ever  men  were  in  need  of  recreat¬ 
ion,  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  examinations.  Perhaps  that  explains 
the  success  of  the  dance  in  Mac.  Hall, 
Sat.  April,  9th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  S.  C.  M.  and  Y.  M.  C  .A  .  It  was 
the  most  informal  party  of  the  year.  At 
eight  o’clock  a  hundred  men  thronged 
through  the  doors  of  Mac-  Hall,  know¬ 
ing  not  what  to  expect,  and  all  were 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  preparation 
that  had  been  made.  The  decorations 
were  simple  and  tasty,  a  good  combinat¬ 
ion  of  evergreens  and  well-chosen  shades 
crepe  streamers.  Jeans’  Orchestra  had 
arranged  a  little  extra  in  the  way  of 
music,  making  themselves  a  novelty  to 


dancers  who  were  used  to  them.  The 
worry  of  examinations  was  forgotten 
in  the  revelry  of  the  Paul  Jones,  and 
weary  limbs  tripped  a  light  fantastic 
for  three  hours  and  more  without  slack¬ 
ening.  To  many  it  was  the  last  party 
of  the  year,  and  moon  waltzes  were 
in  great  demand.  The  girls  had  dec¬ 
orated  two  or  three  booths  where  mask¬ 
ed  and  bangled  gypsy  maidens  told  fort¬ 
unes.  Many  girls  had  their  fortunes 
by  cards  and  cups,  but  the  boys  in¬ 
variably  chose  the  palmist.  The  dance 
ended  at  eleven-thirty,  and  everyone 
carried  home  a  tired  feeling  of  enlight- 
ment,  which  proved  of  value  in  the 
following  week  of  examinations. 


Results  of  Final  Examinations 

April,  1927. 


Note— Numbers  following  totals  indie- 
cate  subjects  on  which  the  stud¬ 
ent  has  failed  to  obtain  a  pass 
standing. 

FIRST  YEAR  DEGREE 
Year  Standing 


Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 

Maximum — 2700 


1.  Jukes,  T.  H .  2305 

2-  Deacon,  K.  E .  2280 

3.  Chepesiuk,  M.  W .  2012 


4.  Howe,  S.  R .  1971 

5.  McCalla,  J.  W .  1946 

6.  O’Niell,  J.  W .  1884 

7.  Pett,  L.  B .  1882 

8.  Taylor,  A.  W .  1862 

9-  Moore,  H.  W .  1861 

10.  Fair,  H.  L .  1828 

11.  Chapman,  L.  J .  1764 

12.  Galbraith,  K .  1764 

13.  Smith,  C.  R .  1757 

14.  Mallory,  J.  R .  1728 

No.  4- 

15.  Walker,  N.  H .  1714 
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16.  Chepesiuk,  P.  W .  1704 

17.  Pritchett,  E.  G.  D>  .  1698 

18.  Adams,  J.  A . f. .  1657 

No.  22. 

19.  Smith,  R.  M .  1624 

Nos.  10,  13. 

20-  Douglas,  A.  G .  1584 

21.  Macllraith,  J.  J .  1582 

22.  McPherson,  J.  K .  1572 

No.  13. 

23.  Hume,  J.  N .  1530 

24.  Hewer,  D.  G .  1530 

No.  13. 

25.  Dolson,  W.  G-  .  1502 

26.  Langton,  A.  V .  1497 

No.  5. 

27.  Hamil,  J.  S .  1484 

No.  21. 

28.  Bryant,  H.  W .  1480 

29-  Pettigrew,  F.  Estelle .  1477 

No.  13. 

30.  Walker,  E.  F .  1444 

Nos.  5,  13. 

31.  Scott,  F.  M .  1429 

Nos.  8,  10,  21. 

32.  Batzold,  O.  P .  1426 

No.  5. 

33.  McEwen,  D.  Jean  .  1419 

Nos.  4,  10,  22. 

34.  Hull,  G .  1341 

Nos.  3,  13. 

35.  Goodwillie,  H.  A .  1318 


Nos.  4,  5,  22. 

List  of  Subjects 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  English  Composition- 

3.  Public  Speaking. 

4.  Heat. 

5.  Electricity. 

6.  Bacteriology. 

7.  Mechanics. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Chemistry. 

11.  Botany- 

12.  Zoology. 

13.  Fruit  Growing. 


14.  Field  Husbandry. 

15.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr.) 

16.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.) 

17.  Dairying. 

18.  Poultry. 

19.  Apriculture. 

20.  Agr-  Economics. 

21.  Physical  Training. 

22.  Mathematics. 


RESULTS  OF  FINAL  EXAMIN¬ 
ATIONS 
April,  1927. 

Note — Numbers  following  totals  indic¬ 
ate  subjects  on  which  the  stud¬ 
ent  failed  to  obtain  pass  stand¬ 
ing. 

FIRST  YEAR  ASSOCIATE 


Year  Standing 

Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 

Maximum — 3100 

1.  Hunsperger,  E .  2440 

2.  Mackenzie,  D .  2392 

3.  Doyle,  E.  J .  2377 

4.  Tym,  W-  .  2270 

5.  Finch,  J.  S .  2246 

6.  Morwick,  W.  V .  2202 

7.  Graham,  R.  H .  2194 

8.  McKerracher,  G . 2143 

9.  Loveless,  W.  G . 2134 

10.  Crosbie,  J.  C-  .  2076 

11.  Engel,  G .  2029 

12.  Bilyea,  H.  J . 1991 

13.  Bailey,  H.  W .  1909 

14.  Goodwillie,  D.  B .  1849 

No.  25.  ' 

15.  Drury,  W.  V-  . .  1824 

16.  Sutherland,  F.  M .  1791 

Nos.  2,  25. 

17.  Hodgins,  R .  1735 

Nos.  1,  2. 

18.  Tolton,  W.  S .  1690 

19.  Squirrel,  L.  H .  1630 

No-  5. 

20.  Goltz,  R.  A .  1616 

Nos.  1,  2. 


21.  Mader,  C.  K . 

N-os.  5,  10,  14. 

22.  Hamilton,  J.  G. 
Nos.  2,  5,  6,  10,  12. 

23.  O’Neil,  H.  A . 

(8  failures) 

24.  Connell,  J.  K . 

(7  failures) 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  English  Composition. 

3.  Public  Speaking. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

6.  Soil  Physics. 

7-  Drainage. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Chemistry. 

11.  Botany. 

12.  Zoology. 

13.  Horticulture  (Fall). 

14.  Horticulture  (Spring). 

15.  Field  Husbandry. 

16.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr)- 

17.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr). 

18.  Dairying. 

19.  Poultry. 

20.  Apriculture. 

21.  Vet.  Anatomy. 

22.  Vet.  Materia  Medica. 

23.  Agr.  Economics- 

24.  Accounting. 

25.  Physical  Training. 


RESULTS  OF  FINAL  EXAMIN¬ 
ATIONS. 

April,  1927. 

Note — Numbers  following  totals  indic¬ 
ate  subjects  on  which  the  stud¬ 
ent  has  failed  to  obtain  a  pass 
standing. 

SECOND  YEAR  DEGREE 
Year  Standing 

Aranged  in  order  of  proficiency- 
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Maximum — 3200 

1.  Birk,  L.  A .  2768 

2.  Graham,  W-  R .  2413 

3.  Kerr,  L.  M .  2348 

4.  Cavers,  J.  R .  2345 

5.  Warren,  W.  H .  2277 

6.  *  Sykes,  J.  F .  2268 

7.  Robertson,  Helen  W .  2250 

8.  Heming,  W.  E .  2222 

9-  Ford,  H.  L .  2201 

10.  Watson,  H .  2192 

11.  Colson,  H.  J . 2170 

12.  Duckworth,  J .  2165 

13.  Patterson,  R.  A . 2159 

14.  Graham,  C.  D . 2156 

15.  Harrison,  A.  L . 2153 

16.  Dixon,  A .  2151 

17-  Gammon,  W.  M . 2122 

18.  Smith,  F.  E.  A .  2118 

19.  Griesbach,  E.  C . 2117 

20.  Wood,  E.  I .  2055 

No.  29. 

21.  Dempsey,  W.  A .  2046 

22.  Mackey,  E.  M .  2028 

23.  Townsend,  H.  M .  1999 

24.  Thomas,  I.  E .  1977 

No.  16. 

25.  Gordon,  W.  M .  1861 

No.  1- 

26.  Mabee,  B.  S .  1814 

27.  Howell,  G .  1810 

28.  Tapscott,  R.  H .  1750 

No.  16. 

29.  Dempsey,  D.  A .  1531 

Nos.  1,  12,  18,  20. 


List  of  Subjects 
1-  English  Literature. 

2.  Public  Speaking. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Genetics. 

5.  Thesis. 

6.  Hydrostatics. 

7.  Mathematics. 

8.  Soil  Physics. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry. 
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11-  Qualitative  Chemistry. 

12.  Quantitative  Chemistry. 

13.  Systematic  Entomology. 

14.  Economic  Etomology. 

15.  Horticulture  (Fall  Term). 

16.  Vegetable  Growing. 

17.  Botany. 

18.  Light. 

19.  Field  Husbandry. 

20.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr-). 

21.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.). 

22.  Bacteriology. 

23.  Dairying. 

24.  Poultry. 

25.  Apriculture. 

26.  Animal  Physiology. 

27.  Forestry. 

28.  Economics. 

29-  Physical  Training. 

Conditioned  on  Insect  Collections 
D.  A.  Dempsey,  J.  Duckworth,  A.  L. 
Harrison. 

Conditioned  on  Weed  Collections. 

A.  L.  Harrison. 


SECOND  YEAR  ASSOCIATE 
Year  Standing 

Note — Numbers  following  totals  in¬ 
dicate  subjects  on  which  the  student 
has  failed  to  obtain  a  pass  standing. 
Arranged  in  Order  of  Proficiency. 


Maximum,  3,700 

1.  McClellan,  E.  R .  2928 

2.  Brown,  V.  R .  2820 

3.  Lapp,  W.  R .  2712 

4.  Butler,  A.  N.  L .  2489 

No.  31. 

5.  McKean,  J.  A.  H .  2451 

6.  Banks,  E.  A.  H .  2384 

7.  Burgoyne,  J.  S .  2304 

8.  MacKendrick,  W.  H .  2262 

No.  21. 

9.  Peterson,  R.  C .  2223 

10.  Gibson,  D.  E .  2180 

11.  Lory,  C.  J.  H .  2144 

12.  Ellis,  W.  H .  2137 

Nos.  1,  8. 


13.  Good,  B.  G .  2126 

14.  Forsyth,  W.  C .  2117 

15.  Wallace,  W.  € .  2095 

16.  Goold,  C.  A .  2081 

No.  1. 

17.  Griffiths,  M.  G .  2069 

No.  21. 

18.  Patillo,  G .  2028 

19.  Garland,  W.  A .  2023 

Nos.  1,  8. 

20.  Thicke,  S.  R .  2003* 

21.  Creelman,  D.  R. . .  1980 

22.  Davis,  E.  H .  1979 

Nos.  1,  31. 

23.  Rynard,  J.  N .  1955 

Nos.  1,  8. 

24.  Gunn,  W..  G .  1940 

Nos.  9,  27. 

25.  Bowman,  R.  T .  1903 

Nos.  1,  4,  28. 

Below  60%  in  English 

Bowman,  R.  T .  47% 

Davis  E.  W  .  50.6 

Ellis,  E.  H .  48.8 

Good,  B.  G .  55.0 

Goold,  C.  A .  50.6 

Peterson,  R.  C .  58.8 

Rynard,  J.  N .  47.4 

Garland,  W.  .A .  58.8 

Thicke,  S.  R .  55.4 


List  of  Subjects 

1... English  Literature. 

2.  English  Composition. 

3.  Public  Speaking. 

4.  Economies. 

5.  Thesis. 

6.  Drainage. 

7.  Agric.  Engineering. 

8.  Electricity. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

11.  Soil  Chemistry. 

12.  Animal  Nutrition. 

13.  Bacteriology. 

14.  Entomology. 

15.  Horticulture  (Fall). 
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16. 

Horticulture  (Winter). 

Below  50% 

17. 

Syst,  and  Econ.  Botany. 

18. 

Webster,  F.  G . 

44.4 

18. 

Plant  Physiology. 

Nos.  1,  9,  10. 

19. 

Field  Husbandry. 

19. 

Carter,  A.  W . 

42.5 

20. 

Animal  Husbandry  (Fall). 

Nos.' 3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  17. 

21. 

Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.) 

Conditioned  on  Insect  Collections 

22. 

Breeding  and  Marketing. 

J.  A.  Aitken,  B.  S.  Hill,  A.  S.  Mitchell, 

23. 

Feeding  and  Management. 

C. 

E.  Robinson,  F.  D.  Sawyer, 

J.  C. 

24. 

Dairying. 

Shearer. 

25. 

Poultry. 

List  of  Subjects 

26. 

Veterinary  Obstetrics. 

1. 

English  Literature. 

27. 

Veterinary  Pathology. 

2. 

Composition. 

28. 

Agr..  Economics. 

3. 

Mathematics. 

29. 

Rural  Sociology. 

4. 

Mechanics. 

30. 

Forestry.  . 

D. 

Heat. 

81. 

Physical  Training. 

6. 

Electricity. 

Note. — Numbers  following  totals  in- 

7. 

Hydrostatics. 

dicate  subjects  on  which  the  student 

8. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. 

failed  to  obtain  a  pass  standing. 

9. 

Quantitative  Chemistry. 

10. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

INTERMEDIATE  YEAR 

11. 

Syst.  Entomology. 

12. 

Botany. 

Year  Standing 

13. 

Genetics. 

Arranged  in  Order  of  Proficiency. 

14. 

History. 

Maximum  100% 

15. 

Bacteriology. 

1. 

Barr,  A.  M . 

73.9 

16. 

French.. 

2. 

MacLeod,  I . 

73.3 

17. 

Light. 

3. 

'Christie,  C.  E . 

68.5 

• 

4. 

Ramsbottom,  J.  M . 

65.5 

THIRD  YEAR 

5 

Dench,  F.  Q . 

64.6 

6. 

Banbury,  R.  C . 

63.5 

Maximum  100% 

7. 

Hill,  B.  S . 

61.0 

1. 

Beck,  E.  C . 

74.0 

8. 

Whiteside,  G.  B . 

60.6 

2. 

Scollie,  H.  M . 

73.8 

9. 

Shearer,  J..  C . 

58.4 

3. 

Thompson,  R.  W . 

73.8 

10. 

Mitchell,  A.  S . 

58.0 

4. 

Foster,  B.  B . 

72.9 

11. 

Braund,  E.  G . 

57.0 

5. 

Johnson,  J.  II . 

72.5 

No.  6. 

6. 

Ferguson,  G.  J . 

70.5 

12. 

Robinson,  C.  E. . 

56.2 

7. 

Watson,  W.  P . 

70.4 

13 

Bartlett  A  •  •  .  .  .... 

54.0 

8. 

Hod  gins,  C.  L . 

70.0 

14. 

Charlton,  J.  A . 

52.6 

9. 

Master,  H.  G . 

69.7 

No.  9. 

10. 

Taylor,  C.  F . 

69.59 

15. 

Sawyer,  F.  D . 

51.5 

11. 

Partridge,  II.  F . 

69.53 

No.  6. 

12. 

Moore,  P.  M . 

68.9 

16. 

Aitken,  J.  A . 

50.7 

13. 

Davidson,  W . 

68.4 

Nos.  1,  8,  9. 

14. 

Robinson,  W.  R . 

68.3 

17. 

Tamieson  A . 

50-0 

15. 

McCague,  G.  A . 

67.1 

No.  9. 

16. 

Berry,  J.  A . 

66.6 
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17.  Boyce,  H.  R .  66.4 

18.  iTolton,  W.  D .  66.1 

19.  Emslie,  A.  R.  G .  65.2 

20.  Collins,  G.  P .  64.6 

21.  Lashley,  P.  A .  64.2 

22.  Dies,  A.  S .  64.1 

23.  Harrison,  N.  W .  64.0 

24.  Garrity,  J.  H .  63.9 

25.  Wright,  E.  G.  V .  62.2 

26.  Whiteside,  H.  W .  59.0 

27.  Tillman,  H.  G .  58.5 

28.  Lindsay,  C.  E .  58.4 

29.  Gamble,  J.  R .  57.0 


30.  Longmore,  E.  R.  W .  56.5 

31.  Cowan,  E.  C .  56.1 

32.  Misener,  C.  E .  55.2 

Subjects  on  Which  Students  Failed  to 
Obtain  a  Pass  Standing 
Agr.  Economics 

H.  G.  Tillman .  27% 

Biochemistry 

J.  R.  Gamble .  28% 

English  Literature 

E.  R.  W.  Longmore .  35% 

Journalism 

E.  R.  W.  Longmore .  40% 


VANISHED  AGE 

Beautiful  women  once  grew  old 
gracefully.  Now  they  refuse  to  grow 
old  at  all. 


THE  CAREFUL  DRIVER 

Statistics  tell  us  that  no  young  man 
doing  his  one-armed  driving  in  a  porch 
hammock  has  ever  crashed  into  a  fast 
freight  at  the  crossing. 


MODERN  METHODS 

Girls  used  to  set  their  caps  for  the 
elusive  male.  Now  they  appear  to  be 
using  iheir  knee-caps. 

HERE’S  A  SAD  THOUGHT 

Tjiose  digging  ditches  to  let  the  water 
off  Dundalk  streets  little  realize  they 
are  working  for  Chicago. 


WHY  NOT  TRY  KINDNESS 

Man  is  queer.  He’ll  SAvat  a  little  ball 
and  cuss  it  heartlessly  and  then  get 
mad  if  it  hides  in  the  weeds. 


LOST  OPPORTUNITIES 

When  a  politician  alleges  that  steal¬ 
ing  is  going  on,  he  usually  fails  to  keep 
his  voice  from  sounding  a  little  wist¬ 
ful. 


A  GENERAL  MISCONCEPTION 

There  is  a  lot  of  trouble  in  this 
world  because  some  men  think  they 
have  learned  finance  before  they  have 
learned  simple  arithmetic. 


NO  EAGER  EXPERIMENTER 

Persons  run  over  by  automobile  bal¬ 
loon  tires  may  escape  serious  injury, 
says  a  motor  magazine.  Still,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  thing  will  never  make  the 
practice  popular. 


MADE  FOR  THE  WALRUS  TYPE 

The  modern  moustache  is  an  insult 
to  the  old-fashioned  mustache  cup. 


PITY  THE  POOR  PARSON 

A  Kentucky  girl  slapped  a  parson’s 
face  when  he, preached  against  bobbed 
fair.  It’s  getting  so  that  preachers 
aren’t  safe  when  they  discuss  the  great 
religious  issues. 


NEW  STYLE 

Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy — under  a 
thumb. — Toronto  Star. 


MAYBE  YOU’VE  NOTICED 

The  bigger  bankroll,  the  tighter  the 
rubber  band. 
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JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  ’21 


Most  sincere  regret  was  expressed  on 
every  side  by  all  who  knew  him,  when 
it  became  known  that  death  had  come 
with  startling  suddenness  to  John  A. 
Macdonald,  B.S.A.,  ’21,  who  passed 

away  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  on 
April  30.  Death  was  most  unexpect¬ 
ed,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  had  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  best  of  health.  It  is  thought 
he  suffered  an  attack  of  acute  indiges¬ 
tion,  as  he  passed  away  shortly  after 
breakfast,  before  medical  aid  could 
arrive. 

The  late  Mr.  Macdonald  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  teaching  profession  all  his  life, 
teaching  for  a  short  period  in  his  home 
school  in  Oxford  County.  He  later 
attended  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
graduating  with  first  class  honors  in 
1907.  He  then  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Thamesford  Continuation 
School,  removing  to  Guelph  some  six- 
where  he  commenced  taking  extra 
mural  work  at  the  O.A.C.,  resigning 
his  school  in  1920  he  became  a  member 
of  class  ’21,  receiving  his  degree  in 
that  year.  After  graduating  he  held 
positions  on  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  'Guelph  and  Brantford. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  taking 
specialists  work  at  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  would  have  completed  his 


course  in  six  weeks’  time. 

The  late  Mr.  Macdonald  possessed  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualities  as  a  teacher,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Public  School  work,  and  his 
influence  for  good  on  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  was  very 
marked.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
all  his  former  pupils,  and  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  pride  in  their  success  in  life, 
teen  years  ago  to  become  principal  of 
the  Macdonald  Consolidated  School, 


CHANGES  IN  GRADUATE  LIST 
May  10th,  1927 

Banks,  A.  B.,  ’26,  is  located  at  Stew- 
iacke,  N.S.,  as  an  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentative. 

Cruikshank,  G.  Y.,  ’26,  has  returned 
to  his  farm  at  Wingham,  Ont. 

MacAdam,  J.  W.,  ’21,  is  with 

“Cooper”  Florist,  71  King  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario.1 

Mac  Arthur,  H.  A.,  ’26,  is  managing  a 
creamery  at  Eganville,  Ontario. 

MacDonald,  J.A.,  ’21,  died  of  acute 
indigestion  at  Knox  ‘College  on  April 
30th,  1927. 

Miller,  TI.  E.,  ’26,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Windsor  Creamery  Ltd. 

Musgrave,  A.  H.,  ’20,  is  now  living  at 
828  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ross,  F.  A.,  ’22,  who  was  formerly 
Agricultural  Representative  in  Norfolk 
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County,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company  in  Toron¬ 
to. 

.  Waterman,  S.,  ’22,  has  left  the  Chem¬ 
istry  Department  at  the  O.A.C.,  and 
has  joined  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Barrett  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  AGRICULTUR¬ 
AL  REPRESENTATIVES 
SERVICE 

D.  A.  Andrew,  ’27,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Agricultural  Representative 
in  Halton  County,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Milton. 

C.  W.  Buchanan,  ’ll,  moved  from 
St.  Thomas  to  Port  Arthur. 

R.  R.  Fleming,  ’17,  moved  from 
Milton  to  Welland. 

D.  E.  McRae,  ’10,  moved  from 
Alexandria  to  Dryden. 

F.  C.  McRae,  ’12,  moved  from  Nor¬ 
wood  to  Alexandria. 

J.  B.  Nelson,  ’24,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Agricultural  Representative  in 
Peterborough  County,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Norwood. 

F.  Parrish,  ’25,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Agricultural  Representative  in 
Middlesex  County,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  in  London. 

F.  S.  P.  Thomas,  ’22,  has  been 
moved  from  Port  Arthur  to  St. 
Thomas. 


CHANGES  IN  GRADUATE  LIST 
April  6tli,  1927 

R.  J.  Bryden,  ’16,  has  resigned  as 
Agricultural  Representative  in  Wel¬ 
land  and  has  joined  the  Municipal 
Bankers’  Corporation. 

E.  N.  Buckley,  ’23,  has  been  moved 
from  Smith’s  Falls  to  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines.  He  is  with  the  Soldiers’  Settle¬ 
ment  Board. 

P.  C.  Connon,  ’20,  has  returned  to 


his  farm  at  Markham  (R.  R.  No.  1, 
Stouffville).  He  was  with  the  S.  S. 
B.  at  St.  Catharines. 

* 

R.  A.  Finn,  ’15,  is  with  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  London, 
Ontario. 

H.  S.  Fry,  ’14,  is  Publicity  Mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Wheat  Pool  in  Regina, 
Sask. 

L.  E.  Gilmore,  ’25,  is  teaching  and 
taking  the  first  year  of  his  Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

E.  C.  Hallman,  ’02,  is  manager  of 
the  Oliver  Government  Farm  at 
North  Edmonton,  Alta. 

H.  C.  Huckett,  ’19,  is  Associate  in 
Research  at  the  Long  Island  Vege¬ 
table  Research  Farm,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Learmouth,  ’10,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Canada  Live  Stock  Union  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man. 

W.  Mackenaie,  ’17,  is  with  Fleiscli- 
mann  Co.  in  Toronto. 

P.  B.  Sanders,  ’24,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Landscapist  on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture  at  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

Tony  Banks  wrote  a  long  letter  last 
fall.  He  is  the  equivalent  of  one  of 
our  district  reps.,  with  headquarters 
at  Stewiack,  N.  S.  He  was  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  our  cattle  rustler-in¬ 
chief,  William  Godfrey  Lemaistre, 
around  Christmas  time.  Apparently  he 
has  survived  the  ordeal  and  is  still 
disseminating  the  pearls  of  knowledge 
to  the  eager  multitude  (?). 

Berry — You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Berry  is  back  from  Cuba, 
and  is  completing  his  course  at  the 
College. 
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Springtime 


The  soft  blue  sky  smiles  kindly  down, 
And  dries  its  weeping  eyes, 

The  springtime  sunlight  sheds  around 
It’s  rose  blush  oe’er  the  skies. 

All  nature  stirs,  it  thrills  with  life 
New-born, — rejuvinate, 

And  every  creature  joins  the  strife 
To  mar,  or  create  it. 


The  lovely  girlish  face  smiles  down, 
Her  watch  of  love  she  is  keeping, 
A  love-lit  halo  she  sheds  around 

The  cot  where  her  babe  is  sleeping. 
The  baby  stirs,  how  dear  this  life 
New-born, — to  him  donated 
He  too,  must  choose,  must  join  the  strife 
To  mar,  or  elevate  it. 


To  The  Mountains 


Oh  mountains  of  grandeur, 

I  sing  of  your  splendor, 

'As  poets  for  ages  have  sung, 
Though  frail  be  my  best, 

Say  thou  that  ’tis  blest, 

Think  not  I’ve  presumptiously  done. 

Your  great  rugged  breast, 

Yon  naked  grey  crest, 

You  haughtily  bare  to  the  sky, — 
The  mist  that  enfolds  thee, 

That  tenderly  holds  thee, 

Is  thy  guardian  angel  on  high. 


From  the  rock  where  I  sit, 

I  can  see  the  sun  set, 

Behind  peaks  of  gold  and  of  rose, 
Then  slowly  it  fades 
To  the  soft  pastel  shades 
Of  pink  mauve,  and  blue  at  the  close. 

In  the  twilight  of  even, 

In  the  dusky  blue  Heaven, 

The  stars  are  beginning  to  shine, 

And  yet  I  can’t  leave, 

For  the  tale  that  I  weave, 

Is  destined  for  the  holy,  sublime. 


“The  Mice  In  Hogan’s  Alley” 


The  people  of  Hamlin  had  nothing  on 
us — no  doubt  they  were  over-run  with 
rats  but  we  are  certainly  over-run  with 
mice.  As  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  we 


choose  the  rats  (??)  as  our  broom¬ 
sticks  would  be  more  .effective  when 
fighting  animals  of  greater  size. 

We  are  seriously  contemplating  a 
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visit  to  the  President,  petitioning  the 
purchase  of  some  defensive  weapons. 
Or,  better  still, — perhaps  Professor 
Harcourt  would  lend  us  his  pet  ‘Peisian’ 
to  protect  us  from  these  annoying  mar¬ 
auders. 

Mice ! 


Squeals ! 

Frantic  scurry. 

Excited  girls  ! ! ! 

Victor  emerges- 
Mouse  she  hurls, 

Out  of  the  window. 

Creep  back  brave  (?)  girls! 


THE  BEST  LAUGH  I’VE  HAD 

“You’d  never  guess  what  caused  it. 
Yes!  I’ll  give  you  three  guesses.” 

One— “No”! 

Two — “Guess  again.” 

Three — ‘‘Then  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you.” 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  this  Spring, 
when  completely  disregarding  the  clim¬ 
atic  conditions,  a  certain  person,  whom 
we  all  know,  delighting  in  pre-summer 


SINCE  COMING  TO  MAC’  HALL 

bathing  went  for  a  paddle.  But  sad  to 
relate  it  was  more  than  a  paddle — it  al¬ 
most  ended  in  completjei  'submersion. 
Most  unseemly  actions  for  one  who  has 
reached  the  dignity  of  his  graduation 
year,  but  the  damage  is  done,  so  we 
hope  we’ll  be  forgiven  if  we  feel  we 
simply  must  laugh  again — as  we  did  on 
that  eventful  Sunday- 


JOKES 


Reflective  wife — '"When  my  husband 
dies  I’ll  have  him  cremated,  I’m  so  used 
to  having  his  ashes  around.” 

Hostess : — -‘T  want  you  all  to  feel  at 
home,  I  am  and  I  wish  you  all  were.” 


“This  sort  of  thing  can’t  go  on,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  240  pounder  as  she  struggl¬ 
ed  with  her  room-mates  gym  tunic. 

Jean  falling  hard  in  Biology  Labs,  the 
other  day  proves  that  it  is  not  only 
gentlemen  who' prefer  blondes! 


Mirth  is  God’s  Medicine  everybody 
ought  to  bathe  in  it,  grim  care,  morose¬ 
ness,  anxiety — all  this  rust  of  life  ought 
to  be  scoured  off  by  the  oil  of  mirth. 
It  is  better  than  emery.  Blessed  is  he 
who1  has  a  sense  of  humour.  He 
has  that  which  is  worth  more  than  mon¬ 
ey. 


Absence  makes  the  grades  grow  lower! 

“The  scotch  people  are  beginning  to 
walk  backwards” — “Why’s  that”  ? 

“To  save  their  front  steps”! 


A  June  bride  asked  her  husband  to 
copy  the  radio  cooking  recipe  one  morn¬ 
ing.  The  husband  did  his  best,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  got  two  stations  on  at  the 
same  time.  One  was  broadcasting  the 
morning  exercises  and  the  other  the  re¬ 


cipe.  This  is  what  he  got : 

‘‘Hands  on  the  hips,  place  one  cup  of 
flour  on  the  shoulders,  raise  knees  and 
depress  toes  and  wash  thoroughly  in 
one  half  cup  of  milk.  In  four  counts 
raise  and  lower  the  legs  and  mash  two 
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hardboiled  eggs  in  a  sieve.  Repeat  six 
times.  Inhale  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  and  one  cup  of  flour, 
breathe  naturally  and  exhale  and  sift. 

“Attention!  Jump  to  a  squatting  pos-  . 
ition  and  bend  whites  of  eggs  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  over  head  and  in 
four  counts  make  a  stiff  dough  that  will 


stretch  at  the  waist.  Lie  flat  on  the 
floor  and  roll  into  a  marble  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  Hop  to  a  standstill  and  boil 
in  water,  but  do  not  boil  to  a  gallop 
afterward.  In  ten  minutes  remove 
from  the  fire  and  dry  with  a  towel. 
Breathe  naturally  and  dress  in  warm 
flannels  and  serve  with  fish  soup. 


Memorial  For  Year  ’27 


The  lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime , 

And  departing  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sand  of  time. 

As  we  draw  near  the  close  of  our  life 
at  Mac  the  question  rises  in  our  minds, 
“Are  we  leaving  any  footprints”?  and 
if  so  are  they  worthy  ones? 

As  freshettes,  full  of  enthusiasm  wo 
came  with  expectant  eye  and  eager  mifids 
ready  to  share  all  the  fun  and  frolic  and 
by  chance  imbibe  a  bit  of  learning.  Our 
contacts  with  our  corridor  friends  have 
enriched  our  lives  with  new  and  broad¬ 
er  interests ;  our  classroom  activities 
have  given  us  a  store  of  both  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  which  we  all 
hope  will  be  useful  some  day;  our  camp¬ 
us  life  has  made  us  strong  physically 
and  socially  equipped  to  buffet  any  wind 
that  blows ;  our  teachers’  influence  has 
set  a  high  ideal  of  service  and  earnest 
adherence  to  duty  along  with  a  love  for 
our  chosen  work  and  a  warm  hand 
clasp  for  our  fellow  worker.  If  Mac’ 
has  made  this  rare  contribution  to 
us  what  is  our  “comeback”  to  be? 

Last  year  ’26  made  a  very  living  con¬ 
tribution  in  form  of  a  memorial  when 
they  planted  their  tree.  If  we  asked 
the  advice  of  the  girls  now  they  might 
all  re-echo,  an  electric  washer  for  the 
laundry  would  be  a  life  saver,  while 


the  athletic  inclined  would  prefer  her 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  clay  court  or 
even  a  well  fenced  one  might  appeal  to 
her  Scotch  sense.  But  we  came  to  make 
a  real  suggestion — which  we  feel  would 
be  a  tangible  memorial  for  year  ’27. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  all 
burned  the  mid-night  oil  at  least  once 
during  the  term,  we  have  tall  envied 
“that  girl”  who  could  coolly  attack  ex¬ 
aminations  with  “nary  a  quiver”  and 
still  come  out  on  top,  but  perhaps  what 
we  mostly  envied  was  not  this  but  that 
chap  across  the  campus  that  won  the 
Scholarship  for  the  best  all  around  man, 
or  even  our  “side-kick”  who  won  her  M 
for  some  graceful  feat  when  we  were 
never  taught  in  our  youth  to  take  our 
“Daily  Dozen.”  Our  suggestion  for 
year  ’27  is  a  scholarship  to  be  given  to 
the  student  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
staff  has  made  the  most  creditable 
showing  during  her  two  years  at  College. 
As  to  the  funds  there  are  various  ways 
of  securing  these.  Some  might  suggest 
a  bit  of  our  allowance  which  will  never 
be  missed  a  year  hence,  or  another  who 
is  a  willing  worker,  a  garden  party. 
Think  about  it  girls  and  consider  that  it 
would  make  us  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  history  as  instigators  of  many  Scholar- 
shops  for  Mac’. 
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Alumnae  1935 


Miss  Jessie  Madill  has  recently  been 
appointed  Director  of  Home  Economics 
in  Ames,  Iowa.  Our  best  wishes,  Jessie. 


Miss  Elsie  Stewart,  a  wealthy  New 
York,  bachelor  maid  leaves  on  Tuesday, 
on  Empress  of  Scotland  on  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean. 

Miss  Forrester  Parsons  who  will  be 
remembered  as  Mac  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view  in  ’27  has  just  completed  her 
cours,e  at  Ann  Arbour  and  there  is  a 
rumour  of  her  spending  happier  days 
here  in  a  somewhat  different  role. 


We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Sisson  as  Nutritional 
Director  of  a  New  Jersey  Baby  Clinic. 

Miss  Kuwa  Kanamari,  of  Nagaski 
Japan  is  one  of  the  leading  lecturers  in 
Japan  and  has  recently  edited  a  book 
entitled  Chemistry  and  its  Relation  to 
Nutrition.” 


Mrs.  Murphy,  as  Director  of  Home 
Economics  in  B.  C.  has  just  completed 
a  series  of  lectures  at  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Colleges  of  the  Provinces  on  the 
newly  discovered  Vitamine  H. 


Miss  Jean  Hart  is  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  at  Countess  Saccharine’s  Villa  in 
Naples  where  a  round  of  dances  and 
bridges  are  being  given  in  her  honor. 
There  are  rumours  of  an  engagement 
with  Count  de  Neurites  of  Boulogne. 


Miss  Mary  Yeandle  leaves  shortly 
for  England  where  she  has  accepted  a 
position  as  sewing  supervisor  of  a  girls’ 
college  in  Wales. 


Miss  Bea  Dempsey  we  are  pleased  to 
know  has  followed  her  chosen  prof¬ 
ession  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  Alberta  on 
high  grade  cheese  and  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Dairy  Maid’s 
Association. 


Lady  Helena  La  Roche  is  on  a  hunting 
trip  with  her  husband  in  South  Africa. 


Miss  Laura  Colwell’s  dreams  have 
been  realized  in  her  Supervision  of  a 
large  native  orphanage  in  Cuba* 


Miss  Margaret  Maunders  M.  A.  has 
recently  been  appointed  Dean  of  the 
leading  girls’  college  in  Idaho. 


Lest  We  Forget 

N.  E.  M.— Normal  ’27 


Far  up  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  on  a  little  rocky  island  which 
rises  precipitously  from  the  Pacific  and 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  Nootka 
Sound  stands  a  cairn  beaming  a  mem¬ 
orial  tablet  to  the  British  navigators, 
Captains  Cook  and  Vancouver,  also  to 
the  Spaniards  who  between  1789  and 


1795  held  possession  of  Nootka.  A  ro- 
mantic  situation  could  hardly  have  been 
chosen.  Looking  westward  from  the 
cairn,  one  obtains  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  Pacific  stretching  westward  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see*  On  the  landward 
side  is  a  magnificant  panorama  of  rock, 
water  and  forest.  The  Indian  village 
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of  Friendly  Cove  situated  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  occtpies  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  behind  are 
forest-clad  hills  rising  in  the  background 
to  the  lofty  mountains. 

On  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  in 
August,  1924  the  ‘‘Princess  Maquinna” 
of  the  British  Columbia  Coast  Service 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sailed 
into  the  quiet  waters  of  Nootka  Sound 
and  dropped  anchor  at  Nootka  Cannery, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Friendly 
Cove.  At  9  a.m.  the  party  from  the 
“Princess  Maquinna”  including  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Nichol,  Mr.  A.  W-  Neil 
M.  P.  Judge  Howay,  Major  Motherwell 
and  representatives  from  the  British 
Columbia  Historical  Association,  the 
University  of  British  Colrmbia,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Native  Sons  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Lady  Douglas 
Chapter  of  the  International  Order  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  W. 
R.  Lond,  proprietor  of  the  Nootka  Can¬ 
nery  and  the  officers,  crew  and  passeng¬ 
ers  of  the  “Princess  Maquinna,”  step¬ 
ped  on  board  the  H.  M.  C.  S.,  “Malas- 
pina”  of  the  Fisheries  Protection  Ser¬ 
vice  and  proceeded  to  the  site  chosen  for 
the  erection  of  the  cairn. 

Just  as  the  “Malaspina”  steamed  in¬ 
to  Friendly  Cove  two  canoe-loads  of 
Nootka  Indians  were  seen  pushing  off 
from  the  village-  As  they  came  nearer 
there  could  be  heard  rising  from  the 
canoes  a  monotonous  chant  of  three 
notes  timed  to  the  paddle-stroke — the 
paddle  being  raised  above  the  head  at 
each  stroke  and  dropped  into  the  water 
in  perfect  unison.  It  was  a  song  of 
welcome  and  goodwill  to  the  white  men. 
The  crew  of  the  first  canoe  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men,  that  of  the  second  of 
women.  All  were  in  holiday  attire  and 
had  added  to  the  aboriginal  appearance 
by  staining  their  faces  red  with  juice  of 
a  native  berry  and  by  wearing  head¬ 


dresses  of  interwoven  green  fir  twigs. 
The  men’s  canoe  drew  nearer,  the  chant 
rising  and  falling  in  perfect  cadences. 
It  was  partly  in  English,  for  the  oft- 
repeated  word  “hail”  could  be  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  centre  of  this 
canoe  was  Chief  Jack,  the  second 
chief  of  the  Nootkans,  his  head  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  war-mask,  a  grotesque  bird 
with  a  huge  beak.  A  leader,  seated  in 
the  bow,  beat  time  for  the  singing,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  sticks  which  had  white 
feathers  attached  to  the  ends. 

In  the  second  canoe  were  the  Indian 
women  on  “klootchrnen.”  Prominent  a- 
mong  them,  easily  distinguished  by  her 
purple  skirt,  was  Mrs.  Napoleon  Ma¬ 
quinna,  wife  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Nootkans.  The  women  were  also  sing¬ 
ing,  following  the  lead  of  a  ‘‘prima  don¬ 
na”  who  sat  in  the  bow.  They  paddled 
more  slowly  than  the  men,  but  their 
musical  efforts  were,  if  anything,  su¬ 
perior. 

Both  canoes  circled  the  “Malaspina,” 
the  crews  keeping  up  a  vociferous  wel¬ 
come.  Then  Michael  Brown,  second 
chief  of  the  neighboring  Clayoquot  tribe, 
a  third  cousin  of  Napoleon  Maquinna, 
rose  from  his  place  and  commenced  a 
long  hanague  in  his  own  native  tongue. 
His  booming  voice  at  once  commanded 
silence  and  his  flashing  eyes  compelled 
attention.  While  he  spoke  in  a  language 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  his 
hearers,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mists  of  time 
had  rolled  away  and  that  we  were  back 
again  with  Captain  Cook  on  the  deck 
of  the  “Resolution”  looking  down  at 
the  canoes  of  the  Nootkans  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  ship.  Michael  Brown  may 
have  been  conscious  of  the  illusion  he 
was  creating,  for  he  swept  his  hand 
shoreward  towards  the  village  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  inviting  us  to  land-  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  added 
the  following  simple  words  in  the  white 
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man’s  tongue. 

“I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the 
country  of  the  Nootkans,  you  have 
travelled  so  far.  Chief  Maquinna  wish¬ 
es  me  to  welcome  you.  1  am  giaa  mis 
is  my  privilege.” 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
made  a  brief  reply  and  Mr.  Lord  spoke 
a  few  words  in  Chinook,  the  language 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians.  Hearty 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Indians  by 
the  party  on  board  the  “Malaspina”  and 
the  incident,  as  charming  as  it  was 
spontaneous,  was  closed. 

It  was  now  time  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  the  ceremony  and  the  guests 
disembarked  from  “Malaspina”  to  the 
tug  “Waterfall’’  and  its  attached  scow, 
which  were  waiting  in  Friendly  Cove. 
In  a  few  minutes  Lighthouse  Island 
(San  Miguel)  was  passed  and  the  boats 
sailed  into  the  strait  which  separates  it 
from  the  islet  which  bears  the  cairn. 
Unfortunately  the  state  of  the  tide  did 
not  permit  landing  and  the  ceremony 
took  place  on  board  the  ‘‘Waterfall” 
and  the  scow. 

At  exactly  10  a.m.  the  proceedings 
commenced  with  the  singing  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  ‘‘Recessional.,,  The  refrain  ‘‘Lest 
we  forget,  lest  we  forget,”  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
•occasion.  This  was  followed  by  ad¬ 
dresses  which  told  why  the  Historic 
Sites  and  Landmarks  Board  had  de¬ 
cided  to  mark  this  spot.  Told  that  it 
was  here  at  Nootka  Sound  that  Spain 
in  1790  received  the  first  blow  which 
commenced  her  downfall  as  a  colonial 
power  in  America.  Pointed  out  that 
Britain  based  her  case  on  two  principles, 
now  universally  recognized  but  then  st‘ 
unsettled,  that  discovery  not  followed  by 
colonization  did  not  confer  sovereignty 
over  any  place  or  region  and  that  the  sea 


should  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations. 

Prominent  among  the  speakers  was 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  spoke  of  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Cook  and  of  his  reception  by  the  nat¬ 
ives.  His  Honor  also  sketched  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Nootka  Sound  during  the  period 
from  1778  to  1795.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  address  he  gave  the  signal  at 
which  the  Union  Jack  covering  the  Mon¬ 
ument  fell  away.  The  shrill  whistles  of 
the  tug,  the  deep  booming  of  the  sal¬ 
ute  fired  by  the  ‘‘Malaspina,”  the  shouts 
of  the  natives,  and  the  lusty  cheers  of 
those  on  board  the  “Waterfall”  re¬ 
echoed  over  the  broad  waters  of  Noot¬ 
ka  Sound. 

The  Cairn  is  a  solid  structure  of  un¬ 
cut  stones,  a  pyramid,  11  feet  high,  on 
a  cement  base  7  feet  square.  The  bronze 
tablet,  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  cairn,  bears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscriptions : — 

“Nootka  Sound,  discovered  by  Capt¬ 
ain  Cook,  in  March,  1788.  In  June 
1789,  Spain  took  possession  and  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  a  settlement  until 
1795.  The  capture  of  British  vessels 
in  1789  almost  led  to  war,  which  was  a- 
voided  by  the  Nootka  Convention,  1790. 
Vanvouver  and  Quadra  met  here  in 
August,  1792,  to  determine  the  land  to  be 
restored  under  the  convention.” 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  being  that  neither  Nation  make 
a  settlement  at  Nootka  and  so  it  stands 
to-day  lonely,  neglected,  forgotten — ex¬ 
cept  for  this  cairn  and  one  placed  there 
by  the  Washington  University  State  His¬ 
torical  Society — to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Indians,  as  it  stood  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  British  nav¬ 
igators,  Cook  and  Vancouver. 
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CONFIRMED 

A  man  back  from  Florida  put  a 
sign  on  the  rear  of  his  motor:  “Bar- 
nnm  was  right.” — Montreal  Star. 


ASK  THE  GIRL  WHO  OWNS  ONE 

Now  let’s  be  reasonable;  of  what 
possible  use  are  invisible  hose? — Kit¬ 
chener  Record. 


COLD  COMFORT 

You  can’t  do  much  without  some  sort 
of  backing  except  make  an  evening 
dress. — Kitchener  Record. 


A  PHILOSOPHIC  THOUGHT 

Sophistication  is  just  the  realization 
that  the  stock  exchange  isn’t  anything 
like  Santa  Claus. — Nelson  News. 


SCRAMBLED 

A  nut  at  the  steering-wheel,  a  peach 
at  his  side  and  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road 
is  a  good  recipe  for  a  fruit  salad. — 
Fredericton  Mail. 

HORRORS! 

Almost  every  man  would  feel  crush¬ 
ed  if  he  knew  the  ideal  man  his  wife 
hoped  to  get. — North  Bay  Nugget, 
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MISSED  A  WORD 

What  the  average  girl  needs  is  some 
word  midway  between  darling  and  aw¬ 
ful. 


ON  PROVOCATION 

Lady  of  the  House — “I  don’t  need 
any  of  your  burglar  alarms.” 

Salesman — “The  lady  next  door  said 
you  wouldn’t.” 

“Oh,  what  did  she  say?” 

“That  it  was  no  use  me  calling  here, 
as  you  wouldn’t  need  any,  because  you 
had  nothing  to  steal.” 

“Give  me  three !” 


MAKING  THINGS  EASY 

Little  Tommy — “What  have  you  got 
in  your  bag,  granny?” 

Grandmother — “Pasties,  dear,  an’  if 
’ee  guess  ’ow  many  ’ee  can  ’ave  ’em 
both.” 


A  HE-MAN’S  JOB 

“I  want  you  to  understand,”  said 
Young  Spender,  “that  I  got  my  money 
bv  hard  work.” 

V/ 

“Why,  I  thought  it  was  left  to  you 
bv  your  rich  uncle!” 

ts  t/ 

“So  it  was;  but  I  had  to  work  to  get 
it  away  from  the  lawyers.” 


THE  N.  F.  C.  U.  S. 

(Continued  from  page  430) 

4 

Clause  4.  (a)  The  Sec.-Treas.  shall 

record  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of 
the  committee. 

(b)  Conduct  all  -correspondence  of 
the  Committee.. 

(c)  Hold  all  funds  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

(d)  Pay  all  bills  bearing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature.. 

(e)  Present  his  books  to  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Council  for  annual  audit. 

Elections 

Clause  1.  The  Mac.  Hall  Junior 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Mac  Hall  Stu¬ 
dent  Council  from  its  Junior  members, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  be¬ 
ginning  her  term  of  office  on  Dec.  1st. 

Clause  2..  The  Sec. -Treasurer  shall 
be  elected  by  the  other  representatives 
on  the  Committee,  and  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Junior  Faculty. 

Clause  3.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  held  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  October.  At  this  meeting 


the  Sec. -Treasurer  shall  be  appointed. 

Clause  4.  All  other  meetings  shall 
be  held  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

Amendments 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution 
may  be  made  after  posting  same  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  after  securing 
the  sanction  of  50%  of  the  combined 
student  bodies  of  O.A.C.  and  Mac. 
Hall. 

Duties 

To  consider  all  matters  relating  the 

student  bodv  to  the  N.F.C.U.S. 

«/ 

Rulings  made  by  this  Committee  may 
be  voted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Stu¬ 
dents’  Councils  of  either  O.A.C.  or  Mac. 
Hall. 

Rules  of  Order 

Clause  1.  Each  member  shall  have 
but  one  vote.. 

Clause  2.  Three  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum. 

Fees 

The  Committee  shall  make  to  each 
Student  Council  an  allotment  of  the 
amount  of  money  required  from  each 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  N.FjC.U.S. 
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Souvenirs 


of  6uclpb 

in  French  Ivory,  Leather  Goods  and 
Sterling  Silver 

25c  to  $3.00 

i 

Diamonds 

$12.00  to  $200.00 

A  STORE  FULL  OF  GIFTS 
Watch,  Clock  and  Jewellery 


W.  GARNET  SINGER 

Repairing 

Jewellers  -  Optometrist 
Wellington  Hotel  Blk. 
Phone  1549W 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 

THE  QUICK-ACTING  NITRO¬ 
GENOUS  FERTILIZER  WHICH 
HAS  LED  THE  FIELD  FOR 
NEARLY  A  CENTURY  —  AND 
STILL  LEADS! 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  said  recently:  “Agriculturists 
must  give  up  using  continuously  such 
large  quantities  of  physiologically 
acid  fertilizers,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  acidification  of  the  soil 
caused  thereby  produces  in  conse¬ 
quence  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in 
the  yields.” 

The  German  Nitrogen  Syndicate 
basis  its  prices  on  the  following  re¬ 
lative  values  of  nitrogen  in  varioys 
forms:  Nitrate  of  Soda  100,  Nitrate 
of  Lime  92,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  76, 
Cyanamide  70. 

Free  literature  describing  the  uses 
and  achievements  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
in  Canada  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

(Director:  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Member 
of  C.  S.  T.  A.) 

Reford  Building,  Toronto. 


THE  FOSTER  MOTHER 

(Continued  from  page  412) 

it,  determines  the  price  of  what  is 
sold  in  Canada.  In  1925  the  total 
value  of  dairy  products  was  nearly 
$300,000,000.  The  Report  on  Mineral 
Production  in  1924,  gives  the  total 
value  as  $209,583,406.  This  includes 
everything  that  comes  out  of  the 
earth — gold,  silver,  and  other  prec¬ 
ious  metals,  iron,  nickle,  etc.,  coal, 
natural  gas  and  oil,  salt  and  gyp¬ 
sum,  stone,  sand,  lime  and  all  clay 
products,  including  brick.  And  yet 
the  total  value  of  all  these  materials 
is  only  a  little  more  than  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  value  of  Canadian 
dairy  production. 

The  mining  man  leaves  desolation 
behind  him.  The  dairyman  improves 
the  land  he  occupies,  and  leaves  it 
in  better  condition  for  repeating  the 
production,  and  yet  the  average 


“man  in  the  street,”  if  asked,  would 
tell  you  that  the  mining  industry 
is  of  greater  importance  to  this 
country  than  the  dairy  industry. 
Mining  is  a  highly  speculative  in¬ 
dustry.  Fortunes  are  lost  as  well  as 
made  by  those  engaged  in  it.  Dairy¬ 
ing  offers  no  opportunity  for  acquir¬ 
ing  great  wealth,  but  for  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  stick  to  it,  it  does 
open  one  of  the  surest  and  safest 
roads  to  a  competency  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  realm  of  agri¬ 
culture.  “Prosperity  will  always 
follow  the  dairy  cow.” 

AMATEUR  RADIO 

(Continued  from  page  414) 

sport  or  hobby  in  the  world  that  can 
give  you  a  greater  thrill  than  talking 
directly  to  a  person  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  few  coils  of 
wire,  some  small  sheets  of  metal  and  a 
modified  electric  lamp? 
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Irtfigl?  Columbia  (Safe 

The  best  equipped  Restaurant  in 
Guelph  for  comfort  and  service 
of  patrons 

- o - 

Prices  reasonable 
Excellent  service 


9 


a 


Full  Course  Meal 
35  Cents 

L.  K.  Choy 

Proprietor 

52  Carden  Street 
Phone  2011J 


STANDARD  BRED  POULTRY 

(Continued  from  page  416) 

- j 

be  entirely  free  from  this  petty  fraudery, 
especially  so  in  commercial  circles  where 
the  birds  must  be  kept  for  months  be¬ 
fore  their  egg  laying  qualities  can  be  as¬ 
certained,  and  where  conditions  of  en¬ 
vironment,  feeding  etc,  have  such  an 
effect  on  their  laying  qualities.  Three 
hundred  egg  strains  are  advertised, 
where  there  are  perhaps  one  or  two 
birds  in  the  entire  flock  with  such  re¬ 
cords.  Home  egg  records  also  are  some¬ 
times  faked  and  the  oualitv  of  stock 
and  chicks  may  be  mis-represented  in 
advertisements,  but  the  industry  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  rid  of  this  sort  of  dishonesty 
by  government  officials  and  state  in¬ 
spectors. 

It  is  but  human  for  us  to  prefer  the 
beautiful,  whether  it  be  in  livestock, 
poultry  or  members  of  our  own  species. 
The  painter  realizes  great  profits  from 
his  masterpieces  as  does  the  sculptor 
from  his  greatest  works-  In  this  same 
way  will  the  fancier,  who  plys  both  the 
above  arts  in  molding  together  colour 
and  form  and  who  gives  life  to  his  pro¬ 
duct,  realize  profits  in  the  years  to  come. 
If  his  product  will  lay  proficially  and 
reproduce  her  kind,  he  will  realize  still 
greater  profits.  The  future  of  our  great 
billion  dollar  poultry  industry  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  standard  bred  poultry 


breeder  now  as  it  has  always  been  in  the 
past. 

A  CONTRAST  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

(Continued  from  page  406) 

The  uniqueness  of  farm  life  un¬ 
deniably  influences  the  rural  mind. 
The  writer  is,  however,  fully  aware 
that  every  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
tural  technique  and  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  rural  communication  modi¬ 
fies  the  influence  of  the  occupation 
and  home  life  of  the  farmer  and 
better  rural  institutions  may  be  the 
result. 


FUR  PRODUCTION  ON  CANADIAN 

FARMS 

Continued  from  page  419) 

been  pleasant  and  educating.  Many 
people  indulge  in  the  work  for  the 
pleasure  they  receive  from  it,  re¬ 
gardless  of  cash  returns.  Viewing 
the  matter  from  a  strictly  financial 
standpoint,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
agricultural  operation  which  will 
show  the  profit  that  fur  production 
is  showing.  How  many  farmers  real¬ 
ize  75%  to  150%  profit  on  any  of 
their  products?  With  average  intel¬ 
ligence,  reasonable  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  applied,  the  propagation  of  our 
fur-bearing  friends  will  show  such 
returns. 
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Winchester 


Ji  Mild,  Blended  Cigarette 


Every  package  of 
Winchester  Cigarettes 
contains  a  poker  hand 
insert  card.  Save  these 
inserts — they  are  valu¬ 
able  in  exchange  for 
packs  of  high-grade 
playing  cards,  etc. 
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MACDONALD’S 

are  featuring  the  very  best 

NEW  SPRING  SUITS 

in  this  part  of  the  country 

For  * 

$29.50 

Just  the  style  that  YOU  want  for  gen¬ 
eral  all-year-round  wear. 

Plain  blues  and  greys,  in  all-wool  Eng¬ 
lish  worsteds — and  fancy  tweeds 
and  twists  in  every  shade  that’s 
new  and  popular  this  season. 

Single  and  double-breasted.  All  sizes. 
To  be  seen  at  either  the  Main  Store, 
Lower  Wyndham  Street, 

Or  the  Men’s  Branch  Store,  Upper 
Wyndham  Street. 

D.  E.  Macdonald  and  Bros.  Limited 

Guelph’s  Leading  and  Largest  Store,  Lower  Wyndham  Street 
Men’s  Branch  Store,  Upper  Wyndham  Street. 
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Get  a  Loan!” 


n  „  ,  .  „  ,  f  I  *HE  farmer  who  cleans  up  his 

UuT  Farmer  s  Account  Book  B  ]  1  i  i  r 

Will  prove  useful  in  managing  l0ailS  Ht  the  bank  after  eVerY 

your  farm.  Ask  for  a  copy.  harvest  rarely  has  difficulty  in 

financing  his  farm. 

When  you  need  credit  from 
the  bank,  a  statement  of  your 
affairs  given  to  the  manager  in 
confidence  will  create  a  better 
understanding  between  you  and 
your  banker. 


The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Guelph  Branch  -  v.  -  R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 
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Enclosed  find  $ . for  subscription  to  O.A.C.  Review. 

Name . 

. 

Address . 

The  O.  A.  C.  Review  is  published  by  the  students  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  Students’  Publishing  Association,  every  month 
in  the  year. 
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What  Lord  &  Burnham  Can  do  for  You 

Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  looking  forward  in  the  near  future  to  the  prospect 
of  “gardening  under  glass.”  And  to  you  we  offer  our  whole-hearted  co-op¬ 
eration. 

Lord  &  Burnham,  as  the  largest  single  greenhouse  concern  in  the  world,  have 
helped  many  a  young  business  firm  take  root  and  to  flourish  greatly  through 
the  years  following  commencement. 

All  our  vast  resources,  specialized  knowledge,  organized  service  and  interested 
oersonal  attention  is  jrnurs  to  command  simply  by  asking.  It  will  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Lord  &  Burnham,  FIRST. 

RurnhamC.  limited 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Makers  of  Boilers 

Head  Office  and  Factory— St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Harbour  Commission  Building’,  Toronto,  Ont, 
124  Stanley  St.,  Montreal  Que. 


World  Spends  One  Quarter 

Of  Its  Time 


Carefully  compiled  figures  show  that  over  one  quarter  of  the  working  time 
of  the  world  is  spent  in  doing  cleaning  of  one  kind  or  another. 

This  cleaning  can  only  be  profitably  done  when  the  most  effective  cleaning 
materials  are  used — cleaners  that  make  possible  quality  work  at  reasonable 
cost. 

Business  firms  of  every  kind  profit  from  the  use  of  the 

WYANDOTTE  CLEANING  PRODUCTS 

Because  there  is  a  “Wyandotte”  especially  adapted  to 
each  kind  of  commercial  cleaning  operation,  and 
because  each  Wyandotte  Cleaner  does  quality  cleaning 
at  a  low  operating  cost. 

WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 


The  J.  13.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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OLD  AND  NE  W 

(Continued  from  page  417) 

The  exhibits  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  hogs,  are  larger  and  of 
better  quality  than  those  of  olden 
days.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  motor  car’s  advent.  Since  the 
motor  car  came  into  prominence 
people  have  been  able  to  take  their 
exhibits  from  place  to  place  quite 
easily,  and  competition  at  the  fairs 
became  keener  as  a  consequence.  A 
good  class  of  article  had  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  order  that  the  exhibitor 
could  compete  with  outsiders.  More 
exhibits  were  shown  at  the  fairs  be¬ 
cause  it  was  quite  easy  for  different 
exhibitors  to  visit  several  fairs  in  a 
single  season. 

The  race  horses  of  today  are 
driven  in  small  racing  bikes,  which 
certainly  are  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  sulky.  Motor  cars 
are  exhibited  by  dealers  at  the  fairs 
and  they  are  also  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion,  They  also  serve  as  a  means 
of  conveyance  for  those  who  live 
miles  away  and  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  come  to  the  fair. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  interesting 
occupation,  judging  at  fall  fairs.  I 
have  had  a  few  years’  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  have  always  enjoy¬ 
ed  it.  Perhaps  the  best  experience 
I  ever  had  was  in  the  District  of 
Algoma,  between  Sudbury  and  North 
Bay.  I  had  never  attended  a  fair 
in  that  section  of  the  country  before 
and  naturally  was  quite  anxious  to 
see  all  that  I  could.  After  arriving 
at  the  place  at  which  I  was  to  judge, 
I  proceeded  to  explore  the  village. 
The  population  was  reported  to  have 
been  thirteen  hundred,  but  I  think 
that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 
However,  I  started  to  do  my  work, 


and  the  largest  job  I  ever  had  was 
to  make  the  people  understand,  be¬ 
cause  they  all  spoke  French.  That 
part  of  my  experience  was  fine,  but 
I  had  never  given  any  thought  of 
the  morrow.  The  next  day  I  per¬ 
formed  my  duties  as  judge,  and 
everything  went  exceedingly  well, 
until  noon.  I  was  invited  to  attend 
dinner  with  the  directors,  and,  of 
course,  accepted,  thinking  that  I  was 
going  to  have  a  nice  feed.  All  went 
well  until  I  saw  the  cook,  who  by 
the  way  was  a  hired  cook  from  some 
shanty,  start  preparing  the  meal. 
The  gravy  was  made  in  a  large  pan 
and  was  agitated  in  circles  by  the 
cook’s  hand,  which  was  inserted 
into  the  gravy  to  the  wrist.  My 
appetite  left  me  and  also  my  desire 
to  enjoy  the  afternoon.  This,  how¬ 
ever  merely  demonstrated  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fairs  and  it  left  me  guess¬ 
ing  whether  the  word  fair,  meant 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  mind  or  not. 

STARTING  SOMETHING 

Kipling  says  fiction  started  when 
man  first  told  tales  about  a  woman. 
War  started  when  the  woman  heard 
about  it. 


RELIEF 

What  makes  the  happy  ending  of 
some  movies  is  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  ended. 


IN  KEEPING 

To  keep  up  with  the  attire  of  the 
present  day  office  girl  the  male  con¬ 
tingent  should  wear  evening  dress. 


MISTAKEN  INDICATIONS 

The  Kitchener  merchant  who  we 
thought  had  lumbago  is  only  walking 
that  way  to  fit  a  shirt  his  wife  made 
him. 
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Over  275,000  Satisfied  Users 


AS  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  farm  electric  plants, 
Delco -Light  Company  has  made  over  275,000  farm  home 
brighter,  safer,  better  places  in  which(  to  live. 

As  ‘  ‘  A  Product  of  General  Motors,  ’  ’  produced  by  the  finest  of 
modern  equipment,  enjoying  the  economies  of  quantity  pro¬ 
duction,  Delco-Light  sets  a  new  standard  of  value  at  the  price 
for  which  it  sells. 

The  day  you  decide  to  install  dependable  Delco-Light  in 
your  home  will  be  a  red-letter  day  as  long  as  you  live.  Learn 
now  the  low  prices  and  easy  terms  at  which  Delco-Light  can 
be  purchased.  Made  in  sizes  for  every  need.  Send  post  card 
at  once. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Toronto  and  London,  Ontario 

Dependable 


FARM  ELECTRICITY 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  424) 


med  up,  in  one  sentence,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  liberal  education:  “That 

man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  who  has  been  so  trained  in 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  ser¬ 
vant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease 
and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose 
intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  en¬ 
gine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal 
strength,  and  in  smooth  working 
order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine, 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work, 


and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as 
forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind; 

•v 

whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of 
her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunt¬ 
ed  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but 
whose  possessions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who 
has  learned  to  love  all  beauty, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate 
all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others 
as  himself. 

L.  B.  Pett,  ’30. 


A  Suggestion 


Year  after  year  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  many  of  the  graduating  class 
have  great  difficulty  in  locating  fu¬ 
ture  positions.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Extension  Department 
or  the  President’s  Office  to  form 
some  kind  of  Employment  Bureau, 
to  use  a  common  term?  There  are 
many  firms  throughout  the  Domin¬ 
ion  and  the  U.  S.  A.,  who,  lacking 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
O.A.C.,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch 
with  our  graduates.  No  doubt  it 
would  mean  a  good  deal  of  work  at 


first  to  get  in  touch  with  the  com¬ 
panies  that  would  likely  need  gradu¬ 
ates  in  Agriculture,  but  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  not  only  help  the 
students,  but  advertise  the  College. 
Our  Alma  Mater  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  and  by  advertising  the  fact, 
it  would  probably  induce  more  stud¬ 
ents  to  come  here.  This  plan  could 
also  be  used  to  help  students  obtain 
positions  for  the  summer  months 
during  their  stay  at  the  College. 

’30. 


YOUNG  EXAMPLES 

The  worst  that  could  be  said  of  a 
man  was  that  he’d  steal  candy  from 
a  baby.  But  the  girls  are  stealing 
styles  from  ’em. 


STARTING  SIMPLY 

Formerly  the  dealers  in  ladies’  ready- 
to-wear  took  one  half  off  at  the  end  of 
the  season ;  now  the  manufacturers  do 
it  at  the  beginning. 


CANARD 

They  are  still  playing  golf  over  at 
St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  so  that  stor}^ 
about  the  golf  ball  lost  last  June  must 
have  been  the  bunk. 


IT  WORKS  ELSEWHERE 

Easy  way  to  start  the  furnace :  Light 
a  cigaret ;  flip  the  match  at  the  kindling 
and  say,  “I  hope  that  doesn’t  set  any¬ 
thing  afire.” 


There  Must  Be  A  Profit 


Established 

1842 


Farm  Tractors 

3  sizes 

Skid  Engines 

Steel  Threshers 
5  sizes 

Combines 

Prairie 

Hillside 

Silo  Fillers 

4  sizes 

Baling  Presses 
2  sizes 

Steam  Engines 

Road  Machinery 

Grand  Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


NO  INDUSTRY  or  individual  busi¬ 
ness  can  long  continue  without  a 
suitable  profit.  Therefore  there  must 
be  profit  in  farming,  because  it  goes  on 
year  after  year. 

Profit  is  all  contained  in  the  margin 
between  selling  prices  and  production 
costs.  On  this  margin  a  few  farmers 
“go  broke/’  others  make  a  good  living 
and  many  grow  wealthy. 

Since  the  selling  price  at  any  given 
time  is  the  same  to  all  farmers  it  is 
evident  that  prosperous  farmers  are 
producing  at  lower  costs  than  those 
who  do  not  prosper. 

How  do  they  do  it  ?  Mostly  by  cutting- 
down  power  and  labor  costs  through 
the  use  of  more  efficient  machinery.  It 
it  significant  that  many  of  the  most 
prosperous  farms  are  equipped  with 
Case  machines — built  and  sold  since 
1842  to  make  more  money  for  their 
owners. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Incorporated  Established  1842 

Alberta— Calgary,  Edmonton.  Manitoba— Winnipeg,  Brandon. 
Saskatchewan— Regina,  Saskatoon.  Ontario— Toronto. 

NOTE— Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  theCase  plows 
»,  and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
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*  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  427) 

which  has  affected  the  language  of  cer¬ 
tain  students  that  I  know — was  trans¬ 
lated  between  1605  and  1611  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  scholars  appointed  by  King 
James;  and  the  Tolton  Bible  was  print¬ 
ed  less  than  twenty  years  after  this. 
It  bears  evidence  of  having  been  at  one 

time  in  very  constant  use. 

*/ 

The  other  book  was  a  copy  of  the 
poems  of  Burns,  printed  in  1800,  which 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  -C.  Cox.  If 
only  it  had  had  the  year  1786  instead  of 
1800  on  its  title  page !  Of  the  Kilmar¬ 
nock  edition,  published  in  1786,  there 
are  only  a  few  copies  in  existence,  and 
they  are  worth  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars  each.  Blit  Mr.  Cox’s  copy  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  has  some  very  attractive 
illustrations. 

FOR  NEXT  YEAR’S  ORATORS.— 
All  speaking  is  not  oratory;  most  even 
of  what  men  call  fine  speaking  has 
little  akin  to  it.  The  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  of  the  nicest,  the  flow  of 
words  of  the  smoothest,  and  even  the 
thought  of  the  highest  order,  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  oratory.  On  the,  other 
hand  it  is  possible  for  the  sacred  fire  to 
flash  forth  from  rude  and  unlettered 
people  and  with  strange  and  moving 
force. 

Real  oratory  is  a  child  of  truth  and 
ardour.  Falsehood  is  fatal  to  its  birth, 
and  coldness  clips  its  wings  and  hinders 
all  effective  flight.  The  soul  must  be  at 
white  heat  and  cry  to  be  delivered  of 
its  message,  and  the  message  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  very  throne  of  truth,  and 
appeal  for  response  to  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  auditors.  Oratory  delights 
in  broad  lines  and  bold  imagery;  it 
dislikes  the  tangling  strands  of  small 
issues  and  dry  details. 

The  mental  eye  of  the  orator  must 


see  with  perfect  clearness  the  thing  he 
wishes  to  describe,  or  he  can  never  ade- 
quately  represent  it  to  his  hearers;  he 
must  feel  its  absolute  truth  and  urgency 
before  he  can  stamp  its  burning  import¬ 
ance  upon  his  auditors.  The  real  orator 
cannot  be  a  bad  man;  the  ring  of  his 
coin  must  be  genuine.  The  eternal  mint 
of  truth  utters  no  spurious  metal.  The 
mission  of  the  orator  has  not  ended. 
So  long  as  truth  lives  and  men  feel,  so 
long  there  is  place  and  scope  for  him. 

Neither  painting  nor  music,  nor 
scripture,  nor  poetry,  nor  any  other 
form  of  expression,  can  ever  replace 
the  living  prophet,  called  of  God,  on 
fire  with  truth  and  impelled  by  the 
relentless  fiat,  “Go  forth  and  speak  to 
my  people.” — Hon.  George  E.  Foster. 

ANNOUNCEMENT.  —  During  the 
summer  months  the  Notes  and  News  of 
the  Department  of  English  will  be  dis¬ 
continued;  and  in  their  place  Essays  on 
Modern  English  and  American  Authors, 
bv  members  of  the  class  of  1926  and 
the  class  of  1927,  will  be  published. 
The  Notes  and  News  will  be  continued 
in  the  October  issue. 


PRESIDENT’S  PRIVILEGE 

The  president  of  a  large  corporation 
bad  occasion  one  day  to  reprimand  an 
employee  for  his  inefficiency,  where¬ 
upon  the  inefficient  young  man  began 
finding  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the 
president  wias  managing  affairs.  The 
head  of  the  corporation  turned  angrily 
toward  the  speaker. 

“  Are  you  the  president  of  this  cor¬ 
poration?”  he  demanded. 

“No,  sir;  of  course  not,”  answered 
the  employee. 

“Well,  then,  thundered  the  presi¬ 
dent,  “don’t  talk  like  a  fool.” 
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THE  BE  LAVAS,  MILKER 

IS  SIMPLE  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE 


Facts  aboist  f  2te 

©e  LavaS  MiBliei- 

1.  &§©,©©©  cows  now  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  ®3°2>7%  of  the  users  report 
average  saving  of  2  hrs.,  12  mins, 
per  day — saves  half  the  time  in 
milking.* 

4.  97»£$%  of  the  users  say  it 
agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  93)<>4%  of  the  users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more  milk  with  the 
De  Laval  as  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  Q.49%  average  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  is  reported  by 
those  who  claim  the  De  Laval 
Milker  increases  production.* 

7.  0%  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  easy  to  keep  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of  all 
reporting,  14,542 — 03%  report 
counts  of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is.  “the  best,”  “one 
of  the  best,”  or  a  “good”  invest¬ 
ment,  as  compared  with  other 
farm  equipment  they  own.* 

*Eased  on  reports  from  1S44  De  Laval 
Milker  users  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


The  pulsator  is  an  example  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker — only  one  moving  parti 

'T'HE  simple  design  and  rug- 
*  ged  construction  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  provide 
ample  assurance  of  absolute 
dependability. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanic  to  operate  a  De  Laval. 
It  is  entirely  “fool-proof,”  for 
there  are  no  adjustments  to  be 
made  —  no  one  can  alter  its 
action  or  change  the  speed  at 
which  your  cows  are  milked. 


- - *  [| 


'Or 


in 


mm 


a  m 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
cr  v.Trite  to  nearest  office 
ibelow  for  full  information.: 


Outfits 


m 


Tfee.De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

v 

Montreal  Peterborough  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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DIGNITY  IN  PRINTING 

THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

DOUGLAS  STREET  -  TELEPHONE  872 

I  -  '  ,.-y 

.  . .  . . =~  ^  .  .  ...  J 

Shrewd  judges  of  quality 

that  they  are,  college  girls  and 
college  men  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  are  enthusiastically  telling 
each  other  about  the  “Purple  and 
Gold”  Toilet  Requisites  perfected 
in  the  laboratories  of  Parke, 

Davis  &  Co. 

Askyour  druggist  for  them 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 

^ _ _  yr 
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Tooth  Paste 

Shaving  Cream 

Tar  Shampoo 

Cold  Cream 

Vanishing  Cream 

Almond  Cream 

Skin  Protection 
Cream 


The  Closest  Skimming  Separator 

on  the  Market 


MASSEY- 

HARRIS 

The  Separator 
with  the  6  V-Shaped 

Openings 
in  the 

Split  Wing 


The  entire  skimming  area  of  the  discs  is  covered — work  of  separation  is 
made  easier  and  more  definite — so  definite  that  every  Massey-Harris 
Separator  has  to  pass  a  Babcock  Test  and  skim  as  low  as  .02  of  1%  before 
it  leaves  the  factory. 

Small  margins  of  profit  are  important — the  extra  cream  saved  by  a 
Massey-Harris  soon  counts  up  because  that  saving  is  effected  twice  a 
day. 

Your  Massey-Harris  Agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  that  the  Massey- 
Harris  Separator  is  as  satisfactory  in  every  other  requirement  as  it  is 
in  close  skimming. 


Massey  -  Harris  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  20  years  before  Confederation 

Toronto  Montreal  Moncton  Winnipeg  Brandon  Regina  ■  Saskatoon 
Swift  Current  Yorkton  Calgary  Edmonton 

Agencies  Everywhere 


FARMERS! 

You  are  tendered  a  special  invitation 

4» 

to  visit 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

and  ‘ 

Experimental  Farm 

GUELPH 

JUNE  20-21-22-23 


MONDAY,  JUNE  20— 

Has  been  especially  set  apart  for  the  Counties  of  Wentworth,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Welland,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Essex,  Elgin  and  Haldimand. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  21— 

Has  been  especially  set  apart  for  the  Counties  of  Halton,  Waterloo, 
Dufferin,  Perth,  Huron,  Grey  and  Bruce. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22— 

Has  been  especially  set  apart  for  the  Counties  of  Brant,  Peel,  Simcoe, 
York,  Ontario,  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  23— 

Has  been  especially  set  apart  for  the  Counties  of  Oxford,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Middlesex,  Lambton,  Victoria  and  Peterboro’. 

People  resident  in  other  Counties  and  districts  will  please  come  on  the 

day  that  suits  them  best. 

LUNCH  AT  NOON 

Crank  your  car,  load  up  the  family  and  come,  all  are  welcome. 


J.  B.  REYNOLDS, 

President. 


L.  STEVENSON, 

Extension. 


